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"THE ENEMY’S CAMP 


CHAPTER XXV 


““A pocror,” said the Admiral, “ought to marry before he 
begins to practise.” 

“ There’s something in that,” Majendie admitted. “I should 
say a schoolmaster ought to marry young too,—more chance of 
a house.” 

“If he gets the right sort of wife,” the Admiral agreed. 
“Some kinds of women are fatal. There’s a sort of woman who 
tries to conduct the whole establishment, and who is always 
creating disturbances with the other masters’ wives. Heaven 
preserve me from that sort! A schoolmaster’s wife can’t be too 
tactful and unassertive of herself.” 

“She ought to be a good manager,” said Majendie thoughtfully, 
“and brisk, and clever at housekeeping and that sort of thing.” 

“* Oh, yes, of course,” the Admiral conceded cursorily ; “ but 
a little of that goes a long way. I like a womanly woman.” 

Majendie felt vaguely annoyed. ‘‘ We all do, I suppose,” 
he said. But if I had a wife I shouldn’t like it if she couldn’t 
say 40 toa goose. I prefer a girl with some spirit.” 

“What is known as spirit,” said the Admiral profoundly, 
“ generally consists in a sublime inability to sympathise.” 

“ Rot!” returned Majendie. ‘I like a woman who can enter 
into one’s life, and understand one’s work, and manage a house 
well at the same time. That’s sympathy.” 

“ Really ?” said the Admiral loftily. ‘I shouldn’t have said 
being able to order dinner, or to see a patient if you were out, 
or ” his imagination failed him for the moment, which was 
fortunate, as the friends were on the verge of a disagreement. 

The pause which followed enabled them to reflect that after all 
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they were both in too good a temper to quarrel, and they stretched 
themselves more comfortably in the chairs which they had brought 
into the shade of the willows. On the bank by the house-boat, 
some fifty yards away, Talbot was busy washing up the plates used 
at luncheon : Charles had felt himself sufficiently !recovered by 
the meal to wander away down stream in the direction of his 
Gladstone bag; and William was restfully lying on the grass and 
watching Talbot. 

“ Talbot doing some work for once in a way,” observed the 
Admiral. ‘Do you know, I’ve been wondering lately if he’s 
quite the genius we used to take him for?” 

“There are some things he can’t see,” Majendie assented. 
“Funny how he came out with that information without sus- 
pecting, wasn’t it?” They both laughed at Talbot’s unconscious 
form as it bent over the bucket. 

“It’s very often the people who think themselves uncommonly 
clever who are easiest to take in,” the Admiral continued. 
“] wish we weren’t such an infernal long way up stream,” he 
added irrelevantly. 

“So do I,” his friend agreed. ‘Two miles’ walking in this 


weather is beastly hot work. We ought to move down again.”’.. 


The Admiral looked doubtful. “We ought,” he said y** but 
how could we work it? Talbot knows the other camp has moved 
back, or rather he thinks it’s been there all the time ; wild horses 
wouldn’t move him back. William would be all right; he prefers 
the old place, I know.” 

“So would Charles,” said Majendie, suddenly remembering 
something. ‘Talbot’s taken his bag off down there again; I 
forgot to tell you.” 

** How do you know ?” the Admiral enquired. 

“ Charles told me himself. He saw him do it last night when 
we were asleep. Went down in the boat, and Charles followed 
along the bank but lost touch of him somewhere. He can’t 
think where he got to?” 

“* What did Talbot do that for ?” asked the Admiral in surprise. 
“We were talking about it last night and he said it was quite safe.” 

“1 expect Charles got a bit too near to it all the same,” opined 
Majendie. ‘Talbot's not the chap to run any risks.” 

“‘ Hasn't it struck you that it’s a bit rough on Charles ?” the 
Admiral said meditatively. “A joke’sa joke of course, but it can 
be carried too far.” 
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“Just what I’ve been thinking,” the Doctor agreed. ‘I really 
have had thoughts at times of helping Charles to find the thing, 
just to score off Talbot.” 

** That’s not half a bad idea,” commented the Admiral. “ We 
could do it, I believe, if we knew whereabouts it was.” 

“It’s in the osier-bed somewhere ; Charles is sure of that. 
It’s a long way to go to hunt for it, though. If only we were 
back at the old place, how much simpler everything would be.” 

**] vote we insist on moving,” returned the Admiral with 
decision. ‘ Why don’t you talk a bit about malaria and ague 
and things, just to put Talbot off his feed ? A doctor’s got such 
a lot of special knowledge that is useful in a case like this.” 

“Of course I’ve had some experience,” Majendie admitted 
modestly. ‘I don’t mind trying it ; honestly, though, I don’t 
think it'll do any good. What does he care about medicine ? 
Less than nothing.” 

Oh well, if that doesn’t work, we can do it straight out,” 
stated the Admiral. ‘“ We'll put it to the vote whether we go 
or stay, and he can’t hold out against everybody.” 

While this treason was being hatched in the distance Talbot 
and William were conversing pleasantly over the washing of 
crockery. “I don’t believe Charles ever went near the other 
camp,” Talbot observed. 

“ | know he didn’t,”” William said. “I met the man Lauriston 
the other day and sounded him, and it was quite clear from his 
manner that Charles had been lying.” 

Talbot seemed aggrieved. ‘ Wish I’d known that before,” 
he said. I shouldn’t have been so keen on moving. I don’t 
like this place nearly so well as the other. All the best fishing 
is close round the mill.” 

“We were within easy reach of our provisions, too,” William 
put in. ‘“ Majendie’s always willing enough to go and fetch 
things,—I’ll say that for him—but he always makes mistakes. I 
told him particularly not to forget the sardines this morning, but 
of course he did.” 

“* What do you say to going back?” said Talbot suddenly. 
“We might chance Charles making friends with the other 

eople. It’s only a week now,—wish it was a month,” he 
added half regretfully. 

“I’m ready to go back,” William replied. ‘ What about 
them ?” he indicated the two conspirators under the willows. 
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“ Oh, I'll answer for them,” Talbot announced with a grim 
smile. “I'll go and broach it,” he added, putting down the last 
plate which he had washed. ‘“ We'll go after tea this very day ; 
there’s no time like the present. And, what’s more, those two 
shall tow us.” Talbot nodded resolutely to William and walked 
across to the willows, filling his pipe as he went. 

“ Tiring work washing up,” he remarked as he sat down on 
the grass by his friends. 

“You shouldn’t do too much of it,” suggested the Admiral 
half in irony and half as a prelude for the Doctor. 

“1 don’t,” responded Talbot complacently. 

The Admiral was vexed enough to meditate a piece of irony 
with a sharper point, but Majendie checked him. “ You don’t 
look quite the thing, old man,” he said to Talbot, adjusting his 
eye-glasses. ‘ Touch of liver ?” 

Talbot hesitated on the brink of a forcible rejoinder, and 
refrained. He was curious to gather the trend of Majendie’s 
thoughts. “I believe I am a bit liverish,” he admitted invitingly. 

“ H’m,” commented Majendie in a professional tone. “ Felt 
any tendency to shiver ?” 

“Every now and then,” Talbot assented; “the moment I get 
out of the sun.” 

“ Headache? Any feeling of nausea?” continued the 
Doctor to the Admiral s scarcely veiled admiration. 

“Some headache, good deal of nausea,’’ said Talbot succinctly. 

““Hi’m,” said Majendie. ‘ You're not well; let’s feel your 
pulse.” Talbot’s pulse was strongly regular, a model of what a 
pulse should be. ‘H’m,” commented the Doctor again; “a 
bit too slow for my fancy. Any aching in the joints?” Talbot 
confessed that he ached in most of his joints. It was in a measure 
true, and was a not unnatural saat of last night’s exertions. 
His tongue, which was next examined, caused Majendie to shake 
his head gravely. That redness was an unnatural symptom when 
taken with the other facts of the case. ‘ You're not at all well,” 
was the result of the examination. 

‘What's the matter with me?” Talbot asked ; he was entering 
into the spirit of the enquiry, feeling that he would soon get a 
clue to the reason for it. 

“You've got a touch of mud-ague,” said Majendie in a tone of 
admirable certainty. ‘It’s not at all an uncommon thing ; the 
marsh-men in the Eastern Counties suffer from it constantly. It 
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cripples them in the end; but it’s easy enough to cure if taken 
in time.” 

Talbot’s respect for a professional experience increased. “ What 
does it come from ?”’ he asked. 

“Living in this creek too long,” Majendie returned. “ I’m 
surprised more of us haven’t had it. The remedy’s simple 
enough; change of soil, and whisky with hot water last thing 
before you go to bed. We must move the house-boat at once.” 

Talbot’s curiosity was satisfied. He now began to see the 
point of the thing, and he restrained a violent impulse to laugh. 
“No, really,” he protested; “it would inconvenience you people. 
I'll take the whisky; that will put me right.” 

Majendie was puzzled at the success of his manceuvre. Talbot's 
appearance was aggressively healthy, but one never knows,—even 
a doctor never knows; he might have stumbled on some 
recondite ailment which was sapping his friend’s health without 
altering him externally. In any case he must go on with his 
scheme, now that he had begun it. ‘“ Nonsense,” he said 
authoritatively ; “I’m the medical officer of this expedition, and 
you’re under my orders. We'll move the house-boat this very 
day, as soon as we've had tea.” 

Talbot submitted with unusual humility. ‘ Of course a doctor 
is the best judge of matters of health,” he said. ‘“ Where shall 
we move to? There’s a good place about a mile and a half up, 
just below a farm.” 

Majendie allowed one eye to fall on the Admiral in gen arn | 
consternation, but his voice was decided enough as he answered. 
‘No, certainly not; clay, and mud too ; we must have gravel. 
There’s no gravel anywhere up stream; the only place I can think 
of is where we were before. Now, it’s no good your protesting ; 
your health is the first consideration. You'll be all right as soon 
as you get there, To-morrow morning you won’t know you've 
been ill.” Majendie thought he might safely venture on this 
prophecy as he surveyed his friend. It was incredible that 
a man who looked like that could have much the matter with 
him. 

Talbot allowed himself to be convinced, and then, saying that 
he would acquaint William with the proposed removal, he rose 
and left them. 

“1 don’t understand,” said the Admiral when he had gone ; 
“has he got anything the matter with him?” 
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“] don’t understand either,’’ confessed Majendie. “I /never 
saw a man in better health in the whole course of my professional 
experience. But we’re going back; that’s the main thing.” 

So it came about that a few hours later there was a repetition of 
the scene which was described earlier, save that this time Charles 
was pressed into service at the helm while Talbot, by virtue of 
his mysterious indisposition, reclined comfortably on the roof and 
meditated upon the fitness of things with an equal mind. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


“* AtLow me,” said Charles ceremoniously, “to introduce my 
friends, Mr. Majendie—Mr. Lauriston—Mr. Crichton—Mr. 
Lauriston.” 

“And have you,” asked Mr. Lauriston pleasantly, “also 
resolved to join the—ahem—-search-party?” He pronounced 
the word with diffidence, for he was not unconscious that there 
was an element of the ridiculous in the idea of five grown men 
(for Martin was in the background, having volunteered to help 
his master, the thought of a possible reward having eventually 
dispelled all unworthy suspicions from his mind,) looking for a 
Gladstone bag amid grass and osiers. He was doubtful whether 
his own share in the proceedings did not seem to call for 
explanation, but that would depend on the attitude of the two 
strangers. 

“Yes,” said the Admiral with equal pleasantness, “ we are 
much interested.” 

“It isa very odd thing, where it can be,’”’ observed Majendie 
tactfully, adjusting his eye-glasses. 

“Very odd indeed,” assented Mr. Lauriston. These young 
men were evidently sensible ; there was none of that tendency 
to irreverent jocosity about them which might have compelled 
him to give that difficult explanation. 

“We do not,” said Majendie virtuously, “ approve of prac- 
tical jokes of this kind. In our opinion Talbot has overstepped 
the bounds of good taste.” 

“ Exactly,’ chimed in the Admiral ; “ and we feel it our-duty 
to assist our friend Haddon to the utmost of our ability.” 

Mr. Lauriston listened to these praiseworthy sentiments with 
approval, though it is to be feared that Charles wondered intern- 
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ally why his friends had not developed them a little earlier. 
However, better late than never, he thought, and since they were 
here at last they should be made useful. The colloquy recorded 
took place in the little hut among the osiers. Charles had for- 
tunately met Mr. Lauriston the day before, and had informed 
him of the bag’s removal. The meeting this morning therefore 
was by arrangement, an arrangement which included Martin. 
The reinforcements were unexpected, for it was only a few 
minutes earlier that Majendie and the Admiral had approached 
Charles with ready sympathy. Charles had at first been suspicious ; 
did not the idea of delusion originate with Majendie, and had not 
the Admiral been his aider and abetter? But the two frankly 
confessed their error, and displayed so genuine a disapproval of 
Talbot’s high-handed action that he could not choose but forgive 
them. To make them prove the value of their professions, how- 
ever, he insisted on their helping him to look for the Gladstone 
bag at once, a thing they seemed ready enough to do. Thus it 
came about that they now stood in the little hut,—castra in idoneo 
loco,as the Admiral called it—ready for the fray, while against the 
wall stood a row of five bottles of light dinner ale and five glasses, 
which should serve as refreshment when thirst came upon the 
forces. 

Introductions over and compliments completed, they left the 
hut and proceeded to beat the osier-bed in open order. Charles 
was on the right flank, a circumstance which procured him an 
unexpected pleasure. He had paused for a moment by the stile 
at the far end of the plantation to light a cigarette ; from this 
point he could see the mill with the path that ran by it, and he was 
idly looking in that direction when a slender female form appeared 
in sight, and during the brief period that elapsed before it 
vanished round the corner of the mill Charles gained a swift 
impression of a charming face, graceful movement, and dainty 
attire. Cicely was not unaware that a white dress with a big 
straw hat decked with red poppies became her marvellously well, 
and she would not have been unduly surprised had she known 
that her appearance had impressed Charles favourably. But she 
did not know, and she continued on her path without being in 
any way disturbed. Those to whom it is given to exist gracekally 
must often miss many of the minor triumphs. 

Charles remained at the stile looking after her for some minutes, 
and it is to be feared that his feelings towards Talbot partook of 
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more animosity than they had done hitherto. That he should 
have been debarred for an unnecessarily long time from the 
acquaintance of that unusually attractive young person by the 
mere lack of appropriate costume was a circumstance that he could 
not forgive. The Peet that she proved to be more attractive than he 
had expected made it somehow more bitter; he had an idea that 
Mr. Lauriston’s nieces would be nice girls enough but not worthy 
of more than his passing attentions. But here was an apparition 
that would attract him from the far end of any given drawing- 
room ; how much the more then in a barren and dry land where 
no ladies are? Charles meditated with annoyance on lost oppor- 
tunities and turned to his search with an angry brow. Time 
was flying and he had not yet even been introduced. | Something 
must be done and that speedily. 

Meanwhile the Admiral and Majendie were hunting diligently 
about five yards apart ; they could not see each other, but they 
were both on the alert for any indication of the desired discovery. 
To say truth, they did not, it is to be feared, quite trust each 
other’s motives. Majendie, realising why he himself wanted to 
find the Gladstone bag, was mortally afraid of the Admiral’s 
coming upon it, departing secretly, and hiding it straightway in 
that safe place of which he had spoken. For his part the Admiral 
did not doubt the dishonesty of his friend’s intentions. It is 
part of a schoolmaster’s duty to understand mental reservations, 
and he knew that Majendie intended merely to remove the bag 
from one place to another if he should find it, and to remove it 
without mentioning the fact. So it came about that both firmly 
resolved to nip any such proceeding in the bud, and in conse- 
quence they did not lose touch of each other’s movements, 

Mr. Lauriston and Martin, however, sought with whole-souled 
diligence, the one inspired by the spirit of the chase, the other 
with the hope of a reward. ‘To Martin the thing was that truest 
of recreations, change of work. He knew that Mrs. Lauriston 
had kept for some days a watchful eye upon a certain fallen 
willow which she shrewdly conjectured would make excellent 
fire-wood, and he had hourly been dreading the moment when 
she should decide that he had better begin to chop it up. This 
little excursion with his master’s sanction and countenance delayed 
the crisis for an hour or two at least. Martin had no taste for 


chopping up fallen willows ; it was not a thing that his Ealing 
experience, wide though that was, provided for, and he feared 
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that it would prove even more arduous than the limb of the elm 
on which Mrs. Lauriston had set her affections before. More- 
over the willow was in full sight of the camp, and Mrs. Lauriston 
had too true a sense of discipline to allow such an indulgence 
to her retainers as a pipe anywhere on the premises. The 
Gladstone bag not being within the jurisdiction there were no 
such restrictions here, and Martin was enabled to smoke with a 
quiet mind. 

The allied forces conducted their operations all the morning, 
except during the brief interval of rest and refreshment during 
which Charles dispensed the contents of the five bottles. But 
though the whole osier-bed was covered, no trace of the missing 
bag could be found, and even Charles was brought to admit at 
the subsequent council that it could not be there. But he took 
the matter calmly, and thanked his assistants, regretting that he 
had put them to so much trouble for nothing. His manner was 
that of one who has taken a resolution, and Majendie and the 
Admiral exchanged a look of surprise when he said that he did 
not think it worth while to waste any more time over the thing. 
Mr. Lauriston was also somewhat surprised, but he saw the force 
of Charles’s argument; it might, he admitted, be anywhere. 
He eventually departed, concurring with the suggestion that 
any further search should be quite unofficial. If any one should 
come upon the bag Charles would be glad to hear of it, but he 
did not wish to put them to further trouble. When Mr. 
Lauriston and Martin (who had received a small instalment on 
account) had gone, the other three lingered awhile by the hut. 
Charles lighted a cigarette and surveyed his friends critically. 
“You look beastly disreputable, you two,” he said at length. 
“Your blazer’s torn,” he added, addressing Majendie more 
particularly, though the indictment applied in a lesser degree to 
the Admiral also. 

Majendie stirred uneasily. He was aware of his deficiencies, 
but he had had a vain hope that his appearance might not be so 
bad as he thought it was. The truth was unpalatable, and he 
replied with some acrimony: “ Well, you can’t expect me to 
look as if I came out of a bandbox after hunting for your infernal 
bag all the morning. You're not much to strut about, yourself.” 
His eye settled remorselessly on his friend’s trousers, which 
— plainly the results of Charles’s frantic race a night or so 
before. 


B B* 
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“ You look,” said the uncompromising Admiral, who also 
resented Charles’s attack, ‘“‘as if some one had gone over you 
with a harrow and then rolled you about in the mud.” 

The severity of this description caused Charles to look at 
himself in alarm. He tvo had had the hope, ascribed by human 
beings to the ostrich and probably by the ostrich to human 
beings, that the will to conceal is as effective as concealment. 
“T fell into that ditch,” he admitted when he realised that the 
Admiral’s statement was not inaccurate, “ when I was running 
after Talbot. Youcan’t get mud off flannels. But I shall be all 
right to-morrow,” he added more hopefully. 

“‘ How do you mean ?” asked Majendie, somewhat puzzled. 

“I’m going to walk into Packington after lunch and send a 
telegram,’ said Charles, not without pride. 

“A telegram!” echoed the Admiral, also not quite compre- 
hending Charles’s plan of improving his condition. 

“* For more clothes,” explained the other. “ I’m sick of going 
about in rags, and besides ” Charles did not finish the 
sentence. ‘] wonder you’re not ashamed of yourselves too,” 
he continued, turning the subject. 

“We're all right,” said Majendie without much conviction ; 
“what. do appearances matter here? Besides you won't get 
your clothes for days, or, if you do, the man will send down 
evening dress, or something absurd. Don’t be an ass.” 
Majendie did not appreciate the idea of Charles, who was 
evidently hand and glove with Mr. Lauriston, suddenly securing 
the advantages of his London wardrobe, and then eclipsing 
himself in the graces of Miss Agatha Neave after a formal 
introduction. Advantages being equal, he thought he would 
hold his own, but in that case advantages would not be equal. 
And in the matter of sending for clothes Charies also gained, 
for, as befitted his social condition and wealth, he possessed a 
valet who could be trusted to pack all that his master might 
require. A young house-surgeon, however, is not so fortunately 
placed, and there was no one whom Majendie could safely trust 
with so delicate a mission. Wherefore he was prepared to combat 
the idea. 

The Admiral, however, who had been thinking, seemed 
inclined to support Charles. “I should like to feel decent for 
once myself,” he said. “It’s rather barbarous to be going 
about like this, even if one is camping out. One is not Talbot.” 
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“ll send a wire for you at the same time,” said Charles 
readily. He felt that in the event of a collision with Talbot a 
well-dressed friend in need would be useful. 

But the Admiral was troubled with misgivings similar to 
Majendie’s. ‘1 was wondering,” he objected, “ if we couldn’t 
get some clothes in Oldborough. It would be quicker.” 

“How far is Oldborough?” asked Charles, weighing the 
proposal. 

“ About seven miles,” answered the Admiral. ‘“ We could 
hire a trap and drive in.” 

“Don’t know much about country tailors,” commented Charles 
dubiously; “and ready-made things are impossible, even in 
London.” 

“Better than those anyhow,” said the Admiral, indicating 
Charles’s muddy garments. 

Charles saw the point of this remark; almost anything would be 
better than what he had on. But he would not yield all at once, 
and Majendie, who had now grasped the possibilities of the plan, 
hinted that he would not object to the drive himself. ‘ Well,” 
said Charles presently, “I don’t mind going in. I can send a 


telegram there if the shops are too hopeless.” 

This decided, they returned to the house-boat for lunch, and an 
hour or so later might have been seen getting into an elderly 
dogeart which was standing at the door of the Green Dragon 
hostelry in the village of Packington. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


* Wuy, Agatha, I could really do quite as well. Have you got 
house-keeping on your mind, dear,—or house-boat-keeping ? My 
sleeve’s all wet too,” protested Cicely. 

The three girls had taken the boat. Doris was at the sculls, 
and the elder Miss Neave had firmly possessed herself of the 
rudder-lines. Cicely, all too trustful, had leant comfortably back 
beside her sister, letting one arm hang over so that she might feel 
the water slip between her fingers end occcasionally capture a lily- 
leaf in triumph. Agatha was sitting upright and business-like, 
handling the lines with the air of the truly efficient, but apparently 
her thoughts had wandered, for they ran into the bank with 
a sudden completeness that surpassed even Cicely’s performances 
when steering. 
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“’m afraid I was thinking of something else,” Agatha con- 
fessed, banishing meditation with decision. 

“Or somebody else ?”’ insinuated Cicely softly. She held up 
her arm reproachfully, pulled her sleeve back to the elbow and 
watched the water trickle from her finger-tips while she made a 
little graceful pretence of shivering. Then she opened her eyes 
wide with an air of innocence as she enquired, “ If I get a very 
bad chill do you think he’ll prescribe for me ?” 

Agatha jerked the lines, hoping that Doris would take the hint 
and rowon. But Miss Yonge was gazing dreamily across the 
fields, possibly in the direction of King Charles's oak. 

‘I’m sure I could manage quite a bad chill,” pursued Cicely, 
‘and then you could nurse me and he could come every day, and 
everything would be quite nice and proper. No, you mustn’t be 
angry, dear.” This advice was a trifle tardy as the adviser per- 
ceived. “I didn’t mean to be a tease,” she continued contritely. 
“] thought you found him rather in the way, always at the shop. 
No, I know you didn’t, and I am your sister, aren’t I ?”’ she con- 
cluded, artlessly massacring grammar while she settled herself more 
comfortably in her share of the cushions (all but one) and picked 
out her ripest greengage as a peace-offering. 

Agatha looked down at her, half appeased. “ What mischief 
are you planning now ?” she enquired, reviewing previous experi- 
ence which led her to distrust Cicely in her guileless réle. But 
Cicely’s sympathetic look would have extracted a State secret from 
a Cabinet Minister, and was not wholly lost even on a sister. 
Agatha accepted the greengage and put it carefully in her lap, the 
unripest side down. She looked at Doris, and saw that she was 
still abstracted. 

Cicely took Agatha’s nearest hand and patted it affectionately 
while she said in coaxing tones, “ Did he come to-day ? ” 

“ How cold your hand is, child,” conceded Agatha. 

The younger Miss Neave nodded. “Every day?” Agatha 
was silent, a sufficient reply. “I’m so glad,” said Cicely. ‘‘ Do 
you always talk about house-keeping ? ” 

“‘He comes to the shop,” was the rejoinder. 

“Not only to shop ?” Cicely suggested. 

“* He doesn’t know much about it,” said Agatha. 

“So you have to teach him,—what fun!” Cicely permitted 
herself a little laugh. “And he doesn’t try to teach you 
anything ?”” 
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“ Certainly not,” Agatha declared decisively. 

“IT think he must be a very clever doctor,” said Cicely, after 
a brief survey of her sister’s satisfied expression. 

“ His father is ; he’s a knight,” replied Agatha ; “and I think 
he must be too: he’s picked up quite a lot about how to 
cater.” 

Cicely smiled. Her last remark had not been fully appre- 
ciated, but that did not trouble her. She was reflecting on the 
fitness of things, for she knew that she would never have taught 
anybody anything, and that Talbot would have defied any 
feminine instruction she more than suspected. 

“ What would Aunt Charlotte say?” propounded Cicely after 
a short pause. 

Doris looked up suddenly with a slightly embarrassed air. 

“ ] wasn’t talking about you, dear,”’ said Cicely, who correctly 
interpreted her friend’s little start of apprehension ; “ but I 
think you might tell us sometimes. It’s not fair of you two 
at all; I never see either of you in the mornings now.” 

“ That’s not our fault,” retorted Agatha, rather glad of an 
opportunity. “If you made pox say useful,—and you can do 
that when you like—instead of going off goodness knows where 
and fishing 

“ You wouldn’t be giving house-keeping lessons, and I might 
be shopping instead ?” interrupted Cicely, taking the offensive 
in a manner worthy of her strategical ancestry. ‘ But I don’t 
mind. I'll go to the shop to-morrow, and you can fish for 
Uncle Henry’s dinner instead.” She clapped her hands as the 
full deliciousness of the exchange struck her. “Do, do!” she 
pleaded. ‘I'd give anything,”—Cicely’s little hands in an 
expansive gesture gracefully indicated the universe—* just to 
see his face.” 

“I sha’n’t allow you to do anything of the kind,” Agatha 
decreed; “ you’re not to be trusted.” 

“ll only talk about house-boat-keeping,” protested Cicely, 
who had not been thinking of Majendie’s face at all. “I voll 
will. I'll take Aunt Charlotte’s book of recipes, and teach him 
to make entrées with tomatoes and vinegar and whipped cream, 
—from the cow, too ; then he could think of you all the time 
he was eating them. Would it cost very much to buy the 
cow? We might take it back to Bel Alp until he gets a big 
practice and——”” 
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“ Cicely, don’t talk nonsense,” was the rebuke. 

“Oh dear, then I'd better not talk at all,” sighed she in 
modest self-depreciation. She dropped her head, perhaps to 
hide a smile called up by the thought of the exchange. Agatha 
by the side of the perch-hole, very erect, with a still more erect 
fishing-rod, surprised by the very correctly attired angler,—it 
made an irresistible picture. ‘I suppose 1 may be trusted with 
the fish ?”” she demurely enquired. 

Agatha did not deign to reply; but Doris intervened. ‘ You 
must let me come with you one day, Cicely dear; only I 
shouldn’t like to see you putting things on hooks. How do you 
do it?” 

“ Oh, it has to be done,” Cicely answered with a determined 
air. ‘* They do wriggle though;” she dipped her fingers in the 
water at the mere idea, and again resorted to the offensive,—in 
the strategic sense. ‘ But you're still sketching King Charles’s 
oak, aren't you, dear?” 

“t's rather a difficult subject,” Doris agreed. 

“Why don’t you make him climb up and sit for King 
Charles ?” pursued Cicely, still bent on mischief. “ He’s very 
nice-looking, isn’t he ?’’ she added by way of excuse. 

“J don’t think I could do that,” said Doris in a reproving 
tone. 

“I’m sure he’d do it if you asked him. And it wouldn’t 
matter about the costume because the leaves would hide all that, 
of course. Then you could keep it always, like the cow.” 

Two pairs of eyes, one indignant, one reproachful, compelled 
apologies, but it Doris was appeased, the elder Miss Neave most 
certainly was not. “I suppose it would amuse you to make a 
man ridiculous ?” she said very severely. 

Cicely blushed slightly. She was thinking of the correct 
angler and his notable neatness of costume. ‘No,’ she said 
at last, “I don’t think that’s very kind of you, Agatha. I 
wouldn’t do that, not if he was a nice man. But if he made 
himself just a little,—a very little—wouldn’t you rather like 
that? Suppose he had wanted to climb up the tree himself,” 
she triumphantly concluded. 

“But then he couldn’t help me with the sketch,” objected 
Doris. 

“Of course not, dear ; I quite see,” agreed Cicely, who saw 
remarkably well. 
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“ You shouldn’t talk about what you don’t understand,” put 
in Agatha, still wrathful. 

** House-boat-keeping ?” was on the tip of Cicely’s tongue, 
but she suppressed it with a noble effort and looked at her 
reflection in the water for due appreciation. “I didn’t mean 
it, you know I didn’t, Agatha,” she pleaded pathetically ; “1 
shouldn’t like any doctor to be ridiculous. I’m sure he never 
could be. And schoolmasters never are, are they?” 

Peace was concluded and followed by a moment of silence, 
during which Cicely was again tempted by the spirit of con- 
fidence. But she remembered her tacit pact with her angler ; 
they were not to betray each other. Besides, if Majendie and the 
Admiral were to discover, it would be Talbot’s turn to appear 
ridiculous. He would be very angry too,—not that she was 
afraid of that, of course, she assured herself—but if he was to 
be a little, just a very little—well, absurd, he must not be that 
to anybody else but herself. This point settled, she could 
resume operations. 

** Now, I’m going to be very good,” she announced, “ because 
you know you'll want somebody to help you. We sha’n'’t 
always be here, shall we ?”’ 

The others sighed a melancholy assent in their respective keys. 

“And Aunt Charlotte,—she isn’t always sympathetic, is she, 
especially about house-boats ?” continued Cicely. ‘“ But she will 
be if we manage it properly,—when she’s talked to Uncle Henry 
a bit. Does Mr. Crichton know Uncle Henry?” She turned 
to Doris. 

“Oh yes, and he knows my brother too,” said Miss Yonge 
readily. 

“Then you're all right,” observed Cicely. Doris looked at 
her as if she did not quite understand. ‘“‘ I mean, when he wants 
to give you sketching-lessons, he can call on your brother. There 
won't be any difficulty at all”: Cicely sighed, underrating the 
Admiral’s possibilities in guile. She dismissed Doris from her 
calculations ; the affair appeared prosaic. 

““T shouldn’t have liked it if he hadn’t,”’ said Doris. 

Cicely selected another ripe greengage. “ First prize for good 
conduct,” she smiled, presenting it to her friend. “First prize 
for,—no, second for good conduct,” she amended, handing another 
to Agatha. She consumed a third deliberately, with no spoken 
judgment. 
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“Mr. Majendie knows Uncle Henry, of course,” Agatha stated 
loftily. 

* How long?” enquired Cicely. Agatha was not prepared 
to be exact. “It’s rather a pity.’ Cicely saw her possibilities 
of romance diminishing. She might, it appeared, be left alone 
in her glory. ‘ Does Uncle Henry know he knows you ?”’ she 
asked more hopefully. 

“]’m sure no one could possibly object to him.” Agatha 
wore an air of proprietorship which pleased Cicely infinitely. 
She understood her sister, it seemed. ‘No one who knows you, 
dear, could possibly imagine such a thing,” she agreed dutifully ; 
“but Uncle Henry won’t introduce him to Aunt Charlotte, unless 
it’s managed very carefully ; and what will you do when we get 
back to Bel Alp? She won’t have any other doctor but that 
dreadful Mr. McAlister with the Scotch accent, who pats you on 
the head and talks about ‘ pitten’ oot yer bonnie wee tongue,’ and 
says we ought to play ‘ gowf,’ when it’s all because they’ve been 
trying German cooking. So it’s no use being ill, you know,— 
except down here, of course, as I said. We,—you, I mean, must 
try Uncle Henry.” 

Agatha made a movement of irritation. ‘“ Aunt Charilotte’s 
prejudiced against the house-boat,” she said. 

“‘ Are there any other nice men there ?”’ asked Cicely, looking 
at Doris; but Doris was mute. 

“There are five men altogether, if that’s what you mean,” said 
Agatha in her elder-sisterly tone. 

Cicely held up her hand, looked archly at each in turn, and 
pulled down two fingers. 

“One does the house-keeping, and one goes about with Uncle 
Henry, and one fishes, and I think is rather surly,” said Agatha 
with a half-smile as the fingers were pulled down in turn. 

“ Number two sounds best,” laughed Cicely; ‘“‘ who is he?” 

“* His name is Sir Seymour Haddon ; he is a baronet,” Agatha 
made answer. 

cups Sore heard about a certain “‘ magnificent Charles,” other- 
wise “ Haddon,” but only now was the full splendour of the 
seeker after Gladstone bags revealed. She clapped her hands 
merrily. ‘“That’s delightful, dear,” she said ; “it will be quite 
all right with Aunt Charlotte.” 


(To be continued.) 





RUSSIA IN REVOLUTION 


Tue small slatternly maid peered into our faces. Was Mr. 
Gekker in ? She would see. In the meantime, as she disappeared 
into a side room, we were left in the outer darkness of the 
passage. For perhaps two minutes we were left thus, while the 
thin panels of the door ill disguised the discussion which our 
arrival had occasioned ; Mr. Gekker, having already suffered 
twenty years’ banishment to farthest Siberia, could not afford to 
be careless of his guests. The door opened, and the light from 
within showed us the figure of a woman. It was impossible to 
see her face, but the sound of her voice was encouraging. 

What was our business with Mr. Gekker ? He was not very 
well that morning. 

We passed the scribbled card of introduction to the Revo- 
lutionary leader, and, after a scrutiny, were admitted to the 
great patriot’s presence. We had both heard of Gekker. We 
had heard of the terrible punishment which had followed upon 
his youthful indiscretion of pamphlet-writing. We had heard 
also the pathetic story of his attempted escape; how, after 
months of the most terrible sufferings, he had almost reached 
that absolute haven, the deck of a British steamer lying in Poti, 
to be seized by a Customs picket-boat, and sent back to an 
imprisonment which ultimately denied him the use of his limbs, 
and found him, at the moment of the Emperor’s manifesto of 
amnesty, in body a prematurely old man, but in brain a fine 
vigorous patriot. 

As we entered he was wheeled in his invalid’s chair from the 
window, where he had been sitting, to his desk. He had a fine 
head, this Russian Jew who had given all that was sweet in his 
life to aid the emancipation of his unfortunate co-religionists, 
with the dark brown eyes and aristocratic features of the best 


blood of his race, and black hair, streaked plentifully with grey, 
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the heavy locks of which were brushed back from a noble brow. 
As we looked down from that fine face to the poor withered and 
crippled limbs below, we could not help feeling a tinge of disgust 
at a system of government which elects to make enemies of 
such mental talent, rather than pillars for aid and encouragement. 

For a moment our attention was riveted upon the face of this 
man, who had attempted so much, suffered so desperately, and 
attained so little ; then our eyes wandered to the woman who 
stood at his side, smoothing and arranging with such deft, tender 
fingers one of the raven locks that had strayed. Here was a 
figure as majestic in its pathos as that of the Revolutionary 
leader. It was the same lady who had first interrogated us in 
the passage. She was now approaching middle age, but it was 
evident that at one time she must have been very beautiful. 
Even now, though the coils of her rich chestnut hair were 
softened by the bleaching of time, and lines gave shadow to her 
wonderful complexion, her presence was one to command 
attention and admiration. In a moment the story flashed back 
to us. This was Paulina Braemer, the brave and magnificent 
daughter of a banker at Nicholaieff, who, smitten by the iniquity, 
pathos, and brutality of Gekker’s fate after his second capture, 
had devoted her life to his, and incidentally the country’s, cause. 
She had followed him to that miserable snow-bound settlement 
in Siberia, had nursed him through his fearful illness, bred of 
reaction from his efforts to escape,—the illness that had left him 
a cripple in body. She had even suffered the blandishments of 
the coarse soldier who exercised authority in the penal settlement, 
in order that she might be allowed to remain at the side of the 
man whose unjust sufferings had first inspired her compassion, 
and whose intellectual fortitude had ultimately fired her love. It 
was a pathetic story of the strange paths of a woman’s love ; 
but now she had her reward. Her brown eyes flashed with 
wifely pride, as, standing with her thin white hand resting upon 
Gekker’s shrunken shoulder, she faced us, knowing that we had 
come from afar to pay homage to the brain which was the pilot of 
progressive Russia in the south. Such is the story, part pathos, 
part triumph, and yet wholly miserable. What is human between 
this pair is stunted by bodily infirmity. A vicious fate has 
taught the woman what she has missed, for two little children of 
hateful parentage lie beneath the snow-drifts in the far north. 
Yet what is human love, social intercourse, and mundane passion 
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before the grand intoxication of the senses bred of a marriage 
with patriotism? Ask of that still finely featured man, as he 
tosses upon his restless bed, cursing his aching back and con- 
templating that which he has lost. Ask of that once beautiful 
woman, as she struggles with the memories of Siberia and a 
stifled mother’s love. What is this Russian patriotism? The 
answer is simple. In youth it is immature sentiment ; in middle 
age it is the lust for vengeance for ills received. But I am 
moralising ! 

Our credentials were unimpeachable, and Mr. Gekker received 
us with a limp shake of the hand. There was no smile of 
recognition ; the art of cheerfulness had been left behind in the 
dim past. We came to talk of Moscow. The Revolutionary 
leader in the south was delightfully frank. 

* The General Strike and the Revolution at Moscow have both, 
in a sense, been failures. Yet underlying the failure there is an 
element of success. Politically we have gained many points. 
For instance, the whole of Russia, the whole world, has been 
horrified by the fearful carnage resulting from civil war. Though 
killed in their thousands and chastised by the superiority of the 
Government armament, the people recoil with twenty recruits for 
every life that has been sacrificed.” 

“ But,” we hazarded, “ are you careless of the fact that a large 
section of the community is driven into a reactionary frame of 
mind by the contemplation of these very horrors that you believe 
to be encouraging revolution ?” 

*‘ Not so many as you would think, and certainly not those whom 
it is desirable for us to enlist. Besides, you must remember that 
although the soldiers have carried out the Imperial orders on this 
occasion, they have in many places begun to waver, and they 
return now to their barracks sick at heart in the thought that they 
have been massacring their brothers and relations.” 

Wishing to change the trend of the subject, as it was obvious 
that Gekker found it necessary to defend a cause with the results 
of which he was not really satisfied, we asked : ‘ To what cir- 
cumstances do you attribute the failure of the strike generally, 
and the outbreak in Moscow in particular ?” 

Gekker thought for a moment, then he said slowly : “ It was 
but a test case. The truth is this: the movement was in advance 
of the preparation ; the spirit of the country is ready, but the 
preparations are hopelessly inadequate. Yet there are certain 
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firebrands that are resinous, and we cannot prevent them from 
bursting into flame.” 

“« What, then, will be the next step ?”’ 

“We must rest and get our propaganda to work. The 
Government has been in existence for more than a year; it 
is not easily to be overturned. We shall have to allow the Duma 
to come together. The failure of the promises contained in 
the Czar’s manifesto will strengthen our hands; it will make 
our propaganda more acceptable.” 

‘* But are you sure that the promises will fail?” 

“Did a Bureaucratic promise ever do otherwise than fail ? 
And even if the’promises in the present manifesto be fulfilled, they 
would not suffice for the country’s requirements. If, a year ago, 
the Czar had granted constitutional freedom, as expressed in his 
manifesto of October 17th, he would have carried the people with 
him, and cut the ground from under our feet. But in spite of 
the Bureaucracy we have ourselves proceeded far in advance of 
the tenets of the manifesto. What would have sufficed a year 
ago is only a crumb in a loaf. No; let the Duma elections take 
place ; let the Duma sit ; it will only confirm the country’s now 
universally awakened distrust in everything emanating from 
the Administration.” 

“ What will be your next move, Mr. Gekker?” 

“Ah, that I cannot say. Moscow has upset our plans in the 
near future. For the present it will be organisation. "We must 
organise, organise. The decision to vest all discretionary powers 
in the Union of Unions is perhaps the greatest step that the 
various committees have taken in the cause of the organisation 
that must ultimately overthrow the Government.” 

As it was evident that Madam was becoming impatient at the 
length of our visit, we made the sign which invariably indicates a 
parting. The faintest ghost of a smile from the woman, another 
limp shake of the hand from the wretched framework of the man, 
and we were out into the snow-swept street, and sleighing in 
the teeth of the storm back to the more fashionable end of the 
town. 

It is impossible to say that the visit left us in a pleasant frame 
of mind. There seems to be something so indefinite and in- 
tangible about the real objective of the Revolutionists, some- 
thing unfinished in a movement with which every Englishman 
should have sympathy. What do these men want? One can 
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find nothing constructive in their policy ; their one aim is to 
destroy. Is there any state, any form of government, except 
anarchy, that would give them satisfaction? Is it constitutional 
government that the country desires, or is it a republic? Of 
a truth, they are not clear on these points themselves, The 
personal element in the whole movement seems to be so foreign, 
so absent from the revolutionary machinery, that, however 
sympathetic one may feel, one cannot feel confidence ina cause 
which merely sets up isolated and microscopic sections of work- 
ing men as targets for soldiers to shoot at. Strikes? Yes! 
those of the Post Office and railways were well and persistently 
engineered ; but they have not had the desired effect of forcing 
the hands of the Administration. 

The truth is this: through the agency of the foreign Press the 
world has been led to believe that the hold of the Administration 
upon the country is less firm than it really is. It is natural that 
this should be the case, since the majority of foreign journals 
interested in Russia lean upon the Russian journals for their 
information. The tene of the Russian paper, until the last few 
months, has not been the tone of the Russian editor. Muzzled 
in his own sheet, the Russian editor has used the foreign Press, 
not only as a safety-valve for his own pent-up indignation, but 
also as an elaborating machine for his own grandiloquent dreams 
of revolution. Only those who have lived in Russia can realise 
how much elaboration a Russian is capable of, though Russian 
reports of their own victories during the late war should be some- 
thing of an education as to the possibilities of fantastic embroidery. 
Consequently the outside world is absolutely and entirely misin- 
formed as to the real state existing within the great White 
Empire. I would assure your readers that a foreign Press 
breathing fire and rebellion does not in itself mean that fire and 
rebellion are as largely existent as advertised. 

And now we come to another point, which to my mind is 
admirably suggested by our interview with the unfortunate 
Gekker. The various Revolutionary committees, wisely enough 
centred for control in the Union of Unions, have come to the 
conclusion that time, and much time, is necessary before they 
can hope to have their machine in good working order. But 
each outburst necessitates expenditure. Funds are now low; 
each committee has gone out into the market to collect them. 
Thus we have here in the south of Russia the Union of Unions 
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levying an inhabited house-tax consisting of a third of one month’s 
rent per householder ; the Jewish Bund, likewise levying a tax 
based on a tenement return; the Social and Constitutional 
Democrats, appraising the amount of a sum, calculated on the 
basis of a poll-tax at one hundred and twenty kopecks (two 
shillings) a head. Over and above this burden, which, in the 
present state of depressed trade and strike-bred impecuniosity, is 
severe enough, there loom on the horizon the organisations of 
the Terrorists and Anarchists, which collect money promiscuously 
by threat and blackmail. At the best of times the Russian 
labouring man is not wealthy. These sums, small as they may seem 
on paper, are in reality of far greater intrinsic value to the 
Russian than he can afford. And it is on the poor, not on 
the rich, that the committees will first try to realise. These 
repeated calls will not inspire either love or confidence in the 
cause which the committees are working for, especially when it 
dawns upon the working classes, as I assure you that it is really 
beginning to dawn, that rebellion, unsuccessful in the past and 
undefined in the future, is responsible for the absence of trade 
and its consequent depression in the labour-market. No one, of 
course, would care to prophesy, but few thinking men, who are 
free of the fire of fanaticism and have a personal knowledge of 
the existing conditions in the country, can be satisfied that the 
time may not be near when workmen and peasant, awakening to 
the truth, will rise and stamp out the evil murrain of unrest, root 
and branch, from within their midst. As Gekker tried to show 
us, the Revolutionaries expect much from the Duma elections ; 
but having granted the Constitution, from which there can be no 
reaction, the Great White Czar has only to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the services and peasants, and the latter will stay the 
hand of anarchy and terrorism ; they may even lop it off. Those 
terrible ten days at Moscow have furnished a wonderful object- 
lesson to the whole of Russia. 
LioneL JAMES. 
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THE SPIRIT OF HIDDEN PLACES 


Over the mountain’s shoulder, round the unweathered cape, 

In lands beyond the skyline there hides a nameless shape : 

Whether of fiend or goddess no mortal well may know ; 

But when she speaks,—with flushing cheeks they one by one 
must go. 


To men in far old cities, scanning the curious chart, 

Her voice would sound at midnight, like music in the heart ; 
Across the wrinkled parchment a glory seemed to fall, 

And pageants pass like shapes in glass along the pictured wall. 


She led the sails of Lisbon beyond the Afric shore, 

Winning a world of wonders by seas unknown before : 

She watched the sturdy captains of Holland’s India fleet 

Planting their post on that grim coast where the two oceans 
meet. 


Yea, and in earlier ages, what ghostly race were they 

Who left the eastward waters to tread the inland way, 

Who bore the gold of Ophir and built the tower of stone— 
But left no sign save empty mine, and rampart overthrown ? 


But others find their footsteps, and strike the trail anew : 

How fared the burghers onward across the wild Karoo ? 

And still, with hand at bridle and eyes that search the wind, 

With strain and stress the white men press that mocking sprite 
to find. 


We seek her by the valley,—she moves upon the height : 

The rainbow stands athwart us to blind her from our sight : 

Along the sea-bound bastion her steps are hid in spray ; 

And though we dream,—with morning gleam the lustre dies 
away. 
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Yet sometimes for a moment men think to feel her nigh,— 

When first the lost Moon Mountain unveiled to Stanley’s eye ; 

Or when the Great White Wanderer beheld Zambesi leap 

With earthquake-stroke and sounding smoke down the stupend- 
ous steep. 


And then again we lose her, for lack of wizard skill : 

Only the message liveth that tells us, Further still! 

Yet could we come upon her, and seize, and hold her fast, 
The onward track would something lack of its old magic past. 


No secret on the ridges, no whisper in the air, 

No sense of paths untrodden, no shadow anywhere, 

Earth robbed of half her glamour, and ocean void of awe— 
The proud pursuit that brings not fruit is man’s eternal law. 


Lance Fa.iow. 





MEN AND MORALS? 


In the eighteenth century if a man of science wrote a book, 
custom ordained that in expressing his thoughts he should 
make a certain assumption, which, as we look back on that 
period, is seen to have had something in its favour. This 
assumption was that he wrote for ordinary educated men of 
the world ; and as a consequence he suited his language to their 
comprehension. Nowadays we have changed all that. Modern 
physical science, with its infinite complexities of machinery and 
of classification, has really needed to create a new vocabulary, 
and this genuine necessity has been made into a sanction for 
innumerable spurious claims. Jargon is the rage. The use 
of plain old-fashioned words is in danger of seeming a literary 
affectation, and every man who wishes to gain an audience, courts 
confidence by the issue of two or three misbegotten terms, which 
the next advertising dictionary-maker will seize on to swell his 
unscrutinised rabble of a vocabulary. But of all sciences none 
has suffered so much from this disease, this itch of word- 
mongering, as the most venerable of all, which old-fashioned 
people still call philosophy, par excellence,—the study of the mind 
of man. Here the offence is worse because it is less excusable. 
Elsewhere admittedly are new facts ; but here, what do we know 
that was not known to Plato and Aristotle? If we grant that 
physiology has yielded certain results which need specific 
description, a terminology of their own, that still does not excuse 
the whole chorus of Germans and their obsequious imitators 
from Kant downwards, who wrote without reference to physiology. 
Nobody denies that Kant, more especially, was a great man; but 
it may be seriously questioned whether he did so much service 
to the thought of mankind as could outweigh the results of his 


1 Tue Oricin anp Deveropment or Morat Ipeas; by Edward Westermarck, 
Ph.D. In two volumes; Vol. I. London, 1906. 
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refusal to abide by common language. He, more than anyone 
else, is answerable for the illusion that a new word proves the 
existence of a new truth. Call a sentence a categorical imperative, 
and you may hang whoever disputes it. 

The natural consequence of this Gothic invasion has been 
to banish the ordinary educated man from the field of philosophy 
altogether. That arena is left to specialists, spinning theories 
which cannot be subjected to the test of experiment. Possibly 
the plain man is no worse off on this account, so far as philosophy 
means metaphysics,—although it is at least equally possible that 
he would be the better for knowing what can be known about 
the nature of that extraordinary complex which we describe 
as knowledge. But it is beyond question a matter for regret 
that speculations on the theory of conduct and its appraisement 
should have been removed entirely from the censure of the 
plain man,—fenced off by a prickly hedge of pedantry which 
the plain man naturally baulks at. When he reads, for instance, 
in Professor Bain, that the discipline of the whip is “a form 
of pain supposed to have both volitional efficiency at the moment 
and intellectual persistency for the future,” what can the plain 
man say but “ Bless thee, Bottom, thou art translated indeed !” 
And yet, if we come to think of it, since the plain man obviously 
controls our legislature, and less obviously determines customary 
morality, it is highly important that he should have a right view 
of what is meant by punishment. As things are, his views will 
be probably those of his favourite novelist, for the novelists have 
boldly annexed all the domain once possessed and now deserted 
by philosophy; and their theorising is the more influential 
because ordinary flesh and blood, when presented with a theory 
of conduct, desire to see how it will work in practice, and 
the novelist is bound to adduce concrete though imaginary proof 
of his theory’s applicability. Law and religion have little 
competing voice, since they decide according to traditional codes, 
and do not generally regard moral questions as open to dis- 
cussion ; and thus we arrive at the very serious consequence 
that Mr. Rudyard Kipling, Mrs. Humphry Ward, Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw (for the drama must be added to the novel), 
and perhaps Miss Corelli are the most authoritative exponents of 
moral philosophy among us. A generation back one would have 
added the newspapers, but the enterprising individual whom 
a short while ago we knew as Sir Alfred Harmsworth has been 
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appropriately rewarded with a peerage for demonstrating the 
falsity of the belief that people read newspapers with any 
intellectual purpose or result whatever. 

All these considerations induce us to be grateful to Dr. Wester- 
marck who has written a book which appears likely to influence 
and instruct popular thought for the excellent reason that it 
is not only thorough but intelligible, and, better still, conformable 
to common-sense. If we venture to discuss it from the plain 
man’s point of view, that is because we have found nothing in it 
that the ordinary educated person cannot fairly judge of, at least 
in some measure. Experts may decide how far Dr. Westermarck 
is original, how far he is orthodox, what precise label is to 
be placed upon him. Our concern is simply to examine this 
analysis of the facts of the moral consciousness and see what 
light it throws on matters concerning which men have always 
debated,—and more especially the theory of punishment. The 
book itself began (so we read on the first page) out of a 
discussion among friends on a problem of this kind,—how far 
a bad man should be treated with kindness ; and it should have 
its natural effect in provoking and controlling similar discussions. 
There is, however, one thing to be said. It is to be hoped that 
casual conversations will not commonly have so serious a result, — 
for Dr. Westermarck has given us now only the first half of his 
work and it contains a matter of seven hundred pages. How- 
ever, more than half of these seven hundred pages are occupied 
with enumerations of various points of view which prevail or 
have prevailed in regard to the sanctity of human life and human 
freedom ; and no one will find it fatiguing to be reminded that 
in certain countries it is or has been praiseworthy for a son 
to kill his father,—nay more, not only permissible but pious 
to eat him. The anthropologist in Dr. Westermarck is always 
useful to the moralist ; and the moralist, affirming that public 
opinion always resents the ill-treatment of a parent, refers to the 
anthropologist for explanation of these seeming exceptions. The 
answer (when you know it) is easy. Certain tribes expect a life 
after death on which the deceased will enter at the point where he 
left off living ; and naturally, then, a well-disposed son will 
despatch his father to the happy hunting-grounds while still 
in case to enjoy them. Other races, again, dwell disagreeably on 
the process of decomposition, and, recognising that their elements 
must be resolved by some means or other, prefer to entrust this 
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care to the digestion of their near relatives. In these cases, 
public approval awaits the man who kills his father,—more 
articularly if he show his sense of the loss by an affecting 
berwwillhind public resentment falls upon the man who neglects 
to eat his parent. Parricide and patrophagy are thus both of 
them good acts in certain times and places. What makes them 
good is the fact of public approval, and the main thesis of 
Dr. Westermarck’s book is that the terms good and dad register 
nothing more than a public feeling. 

To take a more intelligible instance, a good woman in India 
naturally desires to commit suttee so long as the beliefs obtain 
which prompt that observance. But a good European is bound 
to prevent this good act, because the public sentiment which he 
shares and helps to create would condemn him, through his own 
conscience and otherwise, if he did not prevent it. The ultimate 
truth concerning morals is, in Dr. Westermarck’s view, that there 
are no moral truths. But this does not mean that there are no 
morals. An individual is always amenable to the verdict of the 
community ; he is praised or blamed, justified or condemned, in 
accordance with the public feeling and the public code, which is 
built up out of the feelings of many individuals, and which every 
individual is constantly tending to alter or establish. Behind the 
feeling lies a cause, it may be in stern necessity, it may be in 
fantastic superstition. The latter has been illustrated; the 
former case is seen in the morality of hunting tribes who 
generally tolerate infanticide, and either the killing or desertion 
of the aged, because such communities cannot continue to exist 
if their power of travel is greatly impeded. 

Yet although the cause may be there, no cause is assigned 
when an act is described as good. The fact of public approval 
is affirmed, and that is final. Even, and this is a fine instance 
of Dr. Westermarck’s analytic power, the rebel against con- 
vention who affirms his own standard, and declares the goodness 
of what public feeling condemns as bad,—even he asserts merel 
the feeling of an ideal public. He appeals to the verdict of all 
men sufficiently enlightened to feel as he does. That is the 
difficulty of the heretic in morals. Were he dealing with truths, 
they would admit of demonstration ; but the moral reformer 
can only cry aloud his own feeling and his own conviction, 
while bishops (or the equivalent) are brought up to testify their 
respectable adherence to what he impugns. Nevertheless, in the 
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end, the individual reformer is apt to win. The mark of an 
absolutely unprogressive community is absolute agreement in 
matters of morality and custom ; heretics are the people who 
help the world along, and Professor Westermarck is generally 
speaking on the side of the heretics. But at the same time he is 
far indeed from asserting that every man is entitled to do 
whatever his conscience authorises or ordains. No man, he says, 
making an ingenious distinction, should be punished for acting 
according to his conscience ; but society has a right to punish 
him for having such a conscience as he has. 

The analysis of this inherent right to punish is a very good 
instance of Dr. Westermarck’s method. Many excellent persons 
would answer that society punishes in the interest of the offender, 
—to secure reformation. A larger number would assert off- 
hand that the justification is self-protection, that the voluntary 
infliction of pain on another human being is authorised by the 
deterrent effects. But, Dr. Westermarck observes, if the object 
be solely to deter, why punish the offender only? It is very 
likely that the fear of punishment to his children would be a 
better deterrent ; and if punishment were justified by its results, 
the suffering of innocent persons would not matter, since the 
appropriateness of punishment to guilt is not recognised. Limiting 
the question, however, to what can be profitably inflicted on the 
individual culprit, very absurd consequences follow from either 
the theory of deterrence or that of: reformation. A man who 
murders out of jealousy should certainly be punished more 
severely than the son who kills an exemplary father, because the 
propensity to parricide is generally slight, and does not need 
such severe repression. Further, the most incorrigible of all 
offenders are tramps and drunkards; the most easily reformed, 
very often are those who have committed some serious crime such 
as forgery or wife-murder. Could the moral consciousness approve 
of giving the tramp ten years with hard labour, because nothing 
less is likely to deter him from tramping, and of letting off the 
poisoner (say) with a mere nominal sentence, _— to the 
probability of reformation ? And of course, on the reformation 
theory, there is no justification at all for punishing one who is 
proved incorrigible. He may indeed be secluded, but in strict 
justice, if the reformationists are right, his seclusion should have 
no penal character. Yet all of these conclusions will be at once 
rejected by the ordinary moral consciousness which demands at 
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the end, as it demanded at the beginning, that the punishment 
shall be proportioned to the crime. There are highly civilised 
persons, doubtless, who will repudiate all connection with this 
primitive desire for retaliation,—the desire to see pain inflicted in 
return for pain. Concerning them Dr. Westermarck remarks 
(and the observation has wit as well as wisdom) : 


It is one of the most interesting facts related to the moral consciousness 
of a higher type that it in vain condemns the gratification of the very 
desire from which it sprang. It is like a man of low extraction who, in 
spite of all acquired refinement, bears his origin stamped on his face. 


Yet perhaps refined emotions need not be so much ashamed 
of this filiation. In its crude beginnings, perhaps, this desire is 
purely selfish ; the individual craves to get from the individual 
eye for eye, tooth for tooth. But the human characteristic 
of justice is there from the first, measuring the penalty by the 
offence ; and moreover, as Dr. Westermarck points out, in a 
primitive community feelings easily take a public character. At 
least as against strangers, the tribe is one ; injure any member 
and the whole blood is offended ; each man is eager to retaliate 
the pain that has been inflicted, not on himself, but on a part of 
the society. In its final development we have the moral con- 
sciousness of the honourable man who desires to see the offender 
punished but whose feeling is justified because it is a public 
feeling, and who as a matter of fact will be far more likely to con- 
done, say, a theft from himself than a theft from his neighbour. 

For this theory, that all punishment is based upon the primi- 
tive emotion of resentment, Dr. Westermarck draws support 
from a vast range of learning. The penalty was often pro- 
portioned to the emotion occasioned rather than to the guilt ; 
thus under early Norman custom whoever killed his lord 
accidentally must die. Will any one deny that something of this 
feeling survives which attaches a special criminality to the slaying 
of a conspicuous or beloved person? More interesting, how- 
ever, is the usage in regard to animals. Adam Smith says that a 
dog or horned beast which has caused the death of a human being 
is put to death, “ not merely for the security of the living but in 
some measure to revenge the injury of the dead.” Public 
opinion has altered in this respect since the eighteenth century, 
unless we are mistaken ; certainly many a horse has killed his 
man with hoof or teeth and not been shot for it. Beasts in 
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a menagerie are never held accountable, probably because ferocity 
is expected of them. The older usage is traceable back through 
many codes of law, that of the Hebrews among them, which 
decreed death for man-slaying animals. At present probably 
most of us would incline to say that a dog which had killed 
once unjustifiably was better out of existence, for after all 
a dog if it be not tame has no right to exist. But the feeling 
which decreed the killing of any animal homicide has disappeared ; 
no one would advocate the shooting of a valuable bull or horse 
because a man had lost his life by the beast, any more than he 
would advocate the draining of a lake because someone was 
drowned there. Our moral consciousness does not feel resent- 
ment unless there is guilt, and guilt implies a human will. 

Yet though we can show logic in refusing to attach guilt where 
there is no intention, law at least keeps the primitive illogical 
character of feeling in its view of punishment. Feeling demands 
a life for a life ; but how can logic justify excusing a murderer 
because he has shot crooked, or because skilful surgery has saved 
the life which he did his best to extinguish? The only possible 
account of this anomaly appears to be Dr. Westermarck’s,—that 
nothing short of the horror which attends the spectacle of a com- 
pleted murder will stimulate in society the resentment which 
demands another human life. Law, of course, is less reasonable 
even than the vulgarest morality, and decrees that a man who 
tries to kill and fails by a hairsbreadth shall be no murderer, but 
that another man who, shooting feloniously at some one else’s 
pheasant or chicken, bags the owner or a gamekeeper by accident 
is guilty of death. So at all events Professor Westermarck 
affirms, and it is perfectly credible though absurd and immoral. 
Criminal law at best reflects accurately the average moral con- 
sciousness ; very often it lags far behind not only morality but 
custom. 

The relation between law and morality is one of the things 
which a man is bound to think out for himself, and it is well to 
see that Dr. Westermarck repudiates altogether the claim which 
is made by lawyers for law to be sovereign in its own sphere. 
Take for example the case we have referred to, when a man is 
liable for murder if death ensues from an act in itself criminal. 
The ordinary honourable man would say that the culprit should 
be punished cumulatively for his two misdeeds,—shooting at 
some one else’s pheasant, and shooting so carelessly as to bring 
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about a man’s death. But if you put the plain man into a jury-box 
and let a judge explain to him that the shooter is guilty of 
murder, you place him ina preposterous dilemma ; and though he 
would scarcely consent to hang the offender, he would probably 
consent to a punishment as heavy as would be inflicted on one 
who had tried to commit murder and failed. The Jester 
killeth. People will constantly acquiesce in what they know to 
be unjust because the law justifies it, unless they have:a 
personal interest in the matter; then indeed customary morality 
will drive its coach and four through any law that was 
ever made,—witness the classic instance of duelling. Yet per- 
haps this is only true in matters relating to life and death. Public 
opinion refused to regard the duellist as a murderer ; but if an 
intermediate penalty could have been imposed, undoubtedly in 
many cases it would have been inflicted. No European nation 
has dealt with this matter so intelligently as the North-West 
Central Queensland natives, who permit the duel, but with 
limitations like those observed by German students. 


With two-handed swords the combatants would only aim at striking 
each other on the head ; [this is hard to reconcile with the statement that 
there is no intention of killing: heads must be solid in Queensland] with 
spears they would only make for the fleshy parts of the thighs; with 
stone knives they would only cut into the shoulders, flanks, and buttocks. 


When a combatant has had enough, he lies on his back on the 
ground, and the fight is ended, but not the matter. For then 
begins an enquiry by the elders into the rights and wrongs of 
the dispute ; and if the victor is proved to have provoked the 
quarrel without good cause, or to have given the vanquished 
good cause for his challenge, then “he has to undergo exactly 
the same mutilations subsequently at the hands of the vanquished 
as he had himself inflicted.” 

Under these conditions there is a deal to be said for the duello, 
which under less rational rules finally disgusted public sentiment 
in these countries, and people learned to acquiesce in the law as 
the lesser of two injustices; since then, the most conclusive 
proof no longer exists to demonstrate the danger of a discord 
between law and customary morality. Yet many people, if not 
most, refuse to prosecute for a small theft because they do not 
trust the discretion of the courts ; on the other hand a man is 
held justified in claiming any right which the law’s letter will 
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accord him. Almost the only exception is that of the professional 
usurer ; though in point of justice and honour, the man who 
bargains for sixty per cent. and exacts it compares very favour- 
ably with the beneficiary under a trust who mulcts his trustee, 
because an investment to which the beneficiary has consented 
turns out badly. This case illustrates the brilliant results of 
letting law guide instead of common morality ; for fewer and 
fewer people are found to undertake a position in which they are 
liable to gross injustice, and trusteeship falls into the hands of 
solicitors,—with the result that everyone is aware of. 

Another matter of general interest is the responsibility of 
drunkards, and in this respect modern British law is wholly at 
variance with the ethics of the natural man, who inclines to regard 
intoxication as an extenuating circumstance. The attitude of some 
Indians cited by Franklin who “ acknowledged their fault but laid 
it upon the rum, and then endeavoured to excuse the rum,”’ differs 
only from that of many civilised individuals in this, that modern 
man instead of excusing the rum would blame the publican or 
the distiller. Not many races go so far as the Aztecs who 
punished any interference with a drunken person as disrespect to 
the god who possessed him. On the other hand, China appears 
to be the only country where the severe Anglo-Saxon view is 
taken, and a man is held fully responsible for whatever he has 
done when drunk, the Chinese arguing characteristically that 
under milder rules men would feign intoxication to do whatever 
wickedness they desired. Professor Westermarck’s own view 
appears to be that law, still tending to measure punishment by 
the act not the will, is unduly severe upon acts committed as a 
consequence of drunkenness, but unduly lenient to the habit of 
drunkenness itself. Indeed there is no better proof of his view 
that “ criminal law is in the main on a level with the unreflecting 
morality of the vulgar mind ” than just this. A man gets drunk 
ten times and beats his wife each time, incurring occasionally a 
brief imprisonment or a very moderate fine. On the eleventh 
occasion he beats her to death and is guilty of murder. The 
act is more “ bad,” not in proportion te :ts degree of criminality, 
but in proportion to the feeling of horror which it occasions. If 
the killing seems to us enormously more horrible than the 
drunkenness and the beating, that is (Dr. Westermarck would 
say) because our moral consciousness has not yet wholly lost the 
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primitive characteristics, being unduly impressed by results, and 
not sufficiently concerned with consequences. 

Possibly, probably even, on this particular point the moral 
consciousness is affected unconsciously by some far-off echo of 
the old and widespread belief that the killing of a man involves a 
kind of pollution, which is not entailed unless life be actually 
taken. If civilised man has not that somewhere still at the back 
of his mind, it is hard to account for the distinction between 
murder accomplished and murder that has failed. It is the 
ghost (in primitive belief) that has to be appeased, and till life 
is taken there can be no ghost. Among the American Indians, 
Kafirs, Bechuanas, and several Bantu peoples rites of purification 
are observed after slaying,—generally after a warrior has slain his 
first man. For blood is held to stain even where the slaying has 
been meritorious; and in a South Sea tribe the slayer of a 
hostile chief has to go into an honourable taboo. His 
atmosphere is dangerous. Slaying inside the tribal pale is of 
course more serious still, and ghosts more likely. All these 
things are generally known. But the interest of a book like 
Dr. Westermarck’s is that it brings these far-off anthropological 
facts into a relation to ourselves ; and if one thinks it out, 
survivals of what has no logical cause are easily traced to- 
day. A man acquires a new significance for men as well as 
women when it is known that he has killed, a significance 
touched with mystery ; and all the reasoning in the world would 
not take a brand off the unlucky individual who should have 
caused by his own act the shedding of father’s or mother’s blood, 
though we believe no more in the Eumenides. It is well to be 
reminded how in all our judgments, even those we count the 
most reasoned and dispassionate, there is apt to enter some 
element that is at once ourself and not ourself. Ancient tribal 
sanctions, forgotten ordinances and prohibitions, prompt us 
obscurely, and not always in the direction of enlightenment. 
That is interesting to realise, and important ; for the moral law, 
so often described as immutable and eternal, is for ever in the 
making ; and it is not legislators, nor judges, nor preachers, but 
the play of individual minds that shapes and remodels the 
standard by which action has to be appraised. 





THE DECLINE OF BALLET IN ENGLAND 


Earty in the year a paper, in defence of musical comedy, was 
read to a club of playgoers, and, perhaps unconsciously, it set 
out some at least of the causes that make the modern stage in 
England the despair of the strenuous few. One of the defences 
of the musical plays presented by Mr. George Edwardes seemed 
to consist in the fact that they find employment for some 
thousands of people. The thousands may be a form of ex- 
aggeration, but if the mere measure of employment is to serve 
as a justification for the work to be regarded as artistic, Mr. 
Director-General Imre Kiralfy’s colossal productions at Earl’s 
Court were artistic, and General Booth, as the employer of the 
largest number of brass bands in the country, becomes the person 
entitled to our respect for developing a national taste for music, 
and we must cease to regard him as a man who would destroy 
the nation’s mortal ear to save its immortal soul. A _ further 
argument in support of musical plays was that they entertained 
crowded and varied audiences, though Punch and Judy may 
claim to do as much as this. Again, one was told that great 
artists have passed from musical plays to serious comedy, but we 
were left uncertain whether that was on account of their associa- 
tion with the lighter work or in spite of it. Finally, musical 
comedy was declared to be the most popular form of entertain- 
ment among the rank and file of playgoers, and here it seemed 
that the speaker completed his indictment of British audiences. 


This was the most unkindest cut of all. 


That the musical comedy he lauded so highly has wrought 
grave injury to all intelligent stage-work, and is directly re- 
sponsible for the decline of dancing and the neglect of the mimic 
art in England, is a proposition it would be hard to deny. 

Happily ballet is likely to find stronger support than can come 
from any voice crying in a wilderness. The gradual growth of 
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friendly relations between this island and the Continent, the 
entente cordiale and its development will add many thousands to 
the large gathering that in these days follows the man from 
Cook’s to all the great capitals of Europe, and in Paris, Milan, 
Rome, Naples, Vienna and other cities our countrymen will find 
that ballet reigns as a serious art, and that gesture has its exponents 
whose eloquence is greater than that p gaa masters of the 
spoken word. Ballet that is taken seriously will come back to 
London and resume its ancient and honourable sway. The pro- 
duction of Copreia at the Empire makes for hopefulness. One 
has to go back to the nights of Monte Cristo at the same 
house to recall a classical or dramatic production of equal 
importance. 

British proverbial philosophy contains a statement to the effect 
that you may give a dog a bad name and hang him, meaning pre- 
sumably that when once a dog is discredited, he is done for. 
Perhaps one would not say that ballet as an art is in as bad a way 
as a dog that has lost its reputation, but in London, at least, 
ballet is entirely misunderstood and suffering from neglect 
it has done nothing to deserve. There are scores of citizens who 
regard a ballet as an entertainment designed primarily for the 
delectation of elderly gentlemen who have lost most of their hair, 
all their sense of propriety, and so much of their sight that they 
must seek the aid of opera-glasses even when they sit in the front 
row of the stalls. Others believe, in all sincerity, that ballet is 
suited only for the very young, who lack nothing but brains, and 
demonstrate by going to the ballet that they are in no danger of 
acquiring any. The suggestion that a really good ballet is a pro- 
duction of artistic worth at least as great as that of a really good 
play, is met, not so much with a flat denial as with a measure of 
acquiescence that might be translated, ‘‘ The man is mad, so it 
may be as well to humour him.” 

And yet, time was, and not so long ago, when ballet taken 
seriously was one of the attractions of our opera-houses ; and even 
when it passed from there it seemed destined to find an honoured 
home at the Alhambra and afterwards at the Empire as well. 
Ballet lifted these houses into a position altogether different from 
that of mere variety theatres, and helped to attract a class of 
audience that would never have entered Leicester Square to see a 
variety show. Composers of delightful music, men like Hervé, 
Sullivan, Jacobi, and Wenzel, gave us of their best ; skilled, 
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mistresses and masters of the dance, like Katti Lanner and Carlo 
Coppi, arranged the ballets, and great dancers and mimes came to 
our shores to give us work that our home talent could not supply. 
It is unnecessary, perhaps, to do more than mention the names of 
the most distinguished artists who have visited London to dance 
and mime in Leicester Square in the past fifteen years. Many 
have doubtless been forgotten, but it will hardly be necessary to 
remind some playgoers at least of dancers like Cerali, Giuri, 
Legnani, and Lydia Nelidova, or of mimes like Malvina 
Cavallazzi. 

Our fathers and grandfathers can of course indulge in longer 
memories ; the latter perhaps could remember Taglioni, and 
enjoy recollections of the first half of the nineteenth century 
when ballet was taken as seriously in England as on the Con- 
tinent. In those far away days the Promerueus ballet, written 
by Beethoven, had enjoyed the applause of the cultured Viennese 
public, and had proved that the greatest composer of his time 
realised the musical possibilities of a form of entertainment that 
so many of his successors have neglected. For the King’s Theatre 
(afterwards Her Majesty’s) in London many distinguished men 
wrote ballets, and many wonderful women danced in them. 
There London saw GiseLte arranged by Theophile Gautier from 
Heine’s story, and set to the music of Adolphe Adam. At the 
King’s Theatre, too, ESMERALDA was given, and it is given still 
on the Continent. Here Carlotta Grisi, Cerito, Fanny Elssler, 
and Lucile Grahn danced, the last named, now a very old, white- 
haired lady, still alive and passing the evening of her days 
quietly in Germany. 

The ballet-master of those early days was a very great 
personage indeed. He founded his style and manners upon 
those of that elder Vestris who flourished in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, called himself the God of Dancing, and 
declared, in all sincerity and without rebuke, that his century 
had produced but three supreme men,—himself, Frederick the 
Great, and Voltaire. On one occasion, when reproving his son 
Augustus for refusing to dance before the King of Sweden at 
the request of the King of France, he said that he would not 
tolerate any misunderstanding between the houses of Vestris 
and Bourbon which had lived hitherto upon the most friendly 
terms. 

Gastan Vestris danced with extraordinary success in Paris 
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with the Madame Camargo who introduced the ballet-skirt to 
the stage. A son of Vestris the First, as he was called, danced 
in Glick’s opera, IpHicenta 1n Avtis, and Gluck wrote a 
chaconne for him, because he was the son of his father. This 
form of dance, which comes originally from the north of Spain 
and is a rather slow movement, generally in three-four time, was 
favoured by both Bach and Handel. Gliick was inclined to 
consider it out of place in an opera founded on a Greek subject, 
and he was perhaps right; but there was no withstanding the 
God of Dancing, who declared that his son must dance to this 
measure and to no other. It is worthy of remembrance that 
Gliick was a great reformer of opera, that he was a most serious 
musician, and that his IpHicenia 1n Autts was full of the spirit 
of Greek tragedy ; and yet, in an opera that introduces us to 
Clytemnestra and Agamemnon, he wrote modern dance-music 
for the sake of a great dancer. Gliick recognised the real 
importance of ballet, and its artistic worth. He was a strong 
man as well as a great one, and might have said with the late 
Sims Reeves : ‘‘ Remember, the public is the servant, the artist 
is the master.” 

Richard Wagner in his early days attached no little importance 
to ballet in opera. When he wrote Rrenzt he wished to 
introduce the story of the Rape of Lucrece and the expulsion of 
the Tarquins from Rome in the form of a ballet, and he has 
recorded his disappointment at being unable to carry out this 
idea. _When he came to write TANNHAusER the ballet in the 
Venusberg scene was to have a very special significance. “I 
have in my mind,” he wrote, “an epitome of everything the 
highest dancing and mimic art can offer, a wild yet seductive 
chaos of movement and grouping.” The argument of this wild 
scene was set forth at considerable length in the score, and when 
Wagner explained to the ballet-master of the opera-house in 
Paris that conventional steps would sort ill with his music and 
asked him to supply something “bold and savagely sublime,” 
the ballet-master replied : “1 see what you want, but it would 
need a corps of first dancers.” One of the causes of 
TANNHAUuSER’S disastrous failure in Paris was the introduction of 
the ballet into the first act. The convention of the operatic 
stage demanded that the ballet should take place at a time when 
the latest patrons of the opera were in their places; and it was 
Wagner’s determination to consider the ballet as an integral part 
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of the opera, and not a mere excrescence, that caused the 
celebrated revolt of the French Jockey Club, the revolt | that 
spoilt Wagner’s chances in Paris. In later years, when Wagner 
had grown to his full mental height, he wrote of the “ fripperies 
of opera and ballet,” but that of course was in the time when he 
had conceived a comparatively new form of art, the music- 
drama. In his early days it may be said that, while he was 
bitterly opposed to the misuse of ballet, he recognised its 
considerable importance when it took a proper place in opera. 
The tendency of a frivolous people to exalt ballet at the expense 
of opera, must not blind our eyes to the merits of ballet in its 
proper place. 

France has always taken the ballet seriously. When Louis 
the Fourteenth married Maria Theresa of Spain, ballet was used 
to suggest the political possibilities of the union, half the dancers 
being dressed in French costume and half in Spanish. Louis 
himself frequently appeared in ballets at the court, and much of 
the music for them was written by Lulli. Lulli, by the way, 
composed no fewer than thirty ballets, and danced in many of 
them. In his time the 4a/let d’action came to the front, invented 
by Noverre, and then, for the first time, pantomime. was 
introduced by artists who had previously appeared as dancers. 
In those days the ballets had choruses recruited from the 
cathedral choirs, and all the dancing was done by men and boys, 
who were masked. Noverre lived from 1727 into the nineteenth 
century and effected many great and worthy reforms in ballet ; 
when he was ballet-master to Marie Antoinette, Mozart wrote 
numbers for some of his dances. 

When women first appeared in ballet, great exception was 
taken to their presence on the stage ; but there is nothing very 
startling in that, because whenever woman has sought to enter 
any field of activity, physical or mental, she has always had to 
endure the opposition of the stronger sex. Had the men 
succeeded in their endeavours, the world would have seen none 
of the great artists of the dance whose names are closely 
associated with the history of opera ; but it is only fair to the 
men to say, that when once the great female dancers had arrived, 
they were overwhelmed with honours, then as now. 

The history of the ballet in the eighteenth century has many 
interesting pages, with which Noverre has no concern, not a few 
being concerned with Madeleine Guimard, who made her début 
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when she was thirteen years of age, and for nearly thirty years 
kept all Paris worshipping at her feet. This was a success of 
art, and not of beauty, for Guimard was so aggressively thin 
that she was known as the Spider. She discovered the great 
painter David, who helped Fragonard to adorn her house with 
frescoes. Indeed, one reads that Fragonard, for whose paintings 
to-day fabulous sums have been paid, lost his commission 
because he dared to fall in love with his patron. Guimard had a 
theatre in her own house, and her entertainments there were 
deemed extravagant in an age of luxury. Paris could not spare 
her to London until she was past her fortieth year. She was a 
sort of boudoir-adviser to Marie Antoinette ; and so great was 
the esteem in which she was held that one of the most dis- 
tinguished sculptors of the day moulded her foot, and when her 
arm was broken in a stage-accident, a mass for her speedy 
recovery was celebrated at Notre Dame. In those days 
Londoners had to be content with the dancers for whom the 
Continent had no further use ; and on one occasion, before they 
could obtain the services of some of the French favourites, the 
British Ambassador had to confer with the head of the Royal 
Theatre in Paris. These matters are affairs of history, many of 
which may be read at length in Edmond de Goncourt’s amusing 
book GuIMARD. 

It is to be feared that very many people, in England at least, 
go to see a ballet in these days with no further wish than to have 
their ears tickled by lively music, and their eyes charmed by the 
figures and the costumes of the dancers. They refuse to realise 
that dallet d'action has any other than mere sensuous attractions, 
and that a good ballet has all the qualities of a serious stage-play 
in addition to many to which no play can lay claim. It sets out 
to tella simple yet dramatic story, and in place of speech there is 
gesture, strengthened by music, which in a sense takes the place 
of the human voice. Though pantomime, in the sense of a 
dramatic entertainment in which the performers express them- 
selves by gesture accompanied by music, is not more than two 
centuries old in England, it has a very great age elsewhere. The 
Greeks and Romans knew it, and it was held in high honour 
among them. On the Continent it finds a place to this day. 
Indeed it may almost be said to flourish in some parts, while in 
these islands pantomime, in the generally accepted meaning of 
the word, has come to signify little more than an epidemic of profit- 
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able vulgarity that breaks out shortly before Christmas, and after 
raging for a month or two to the great detriment of better work, 
disappears before the advent of the warmer weather. The 
expression of emotion or of action by gesture,—pantomime, that 
is to say, in the true sense—is a genuine art, and something that 
cannot fail to appeal to all who will give it intelligent attention. 
I have no hesitation in saying that in the days when the Empire 
gave us serious ballet d'action the pantomime of Madame Caval- 
lazzi-Mapleson was as eloquent, as dignified, and as inspiring as 
much that passes current in England to-day for acting of the first 
class. Indeed, when pantomime has been divorced from ballet, 
even in late years, it has not failed to attract some of the attention 
it deserves. I have in my mind the production of L’Enrant 
PropicveE in which Mesdames Jane May and Zanfretta gave us 
so much pleasure in London a few years ago, and in which Felicia 
Mallet charmed us in Paris. Then many intelligent playgoers 
seemed to discover pantomime for the first time, though I 
venture to declare that Madame Cavallazzi’s performances in 
the ballet of Orrzo at the Empire was in no way inferior to 
the historic performances of Mesdames Mallet and May. 

Of course it is not necessary to go far back in stage-history to 
point out how large a measure of appreciation ballet has secured 
in England. It is not so very long ago that ballet was closely 
associated with opera. Then, when it had been appropriated by 
the music-halls and was beginning to thrive in Leicester Square, 
there arose a generation that found ballet tiresome, not because 
it was less interesting than before, but because it was ceasing 
to be understood. This is a recent matter, and synchronises 
with the movement of burlesque towards musical comedy. 
Artistic salvation, so far as dancing is concerned, was held to lie 
in the long skirts, and with the rise of very charming manipulators 
of those garments there came an outcry against the skilled work 
of the prima ballerina, and the often delightful achievements of 
her less gifted sisters. The newer work was found more easy to 
understand. Of course the protests may have been genuine ; 
but it is difficult to avoid the belief that the outcry was founded, 
in part at least, upon the fact that almost anybody can become a 
skirt-dancer, while to become a real dancer years of hard work 
are demanded. 

A great dancer is a e artist, and in using this hackneyed 
term I am thinking of Ruskin’s well-known definition of an 
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artist as “a person who has submitted to a law which it is painful 
to obey, in order to bestow the delight which it is gracious to 
bestow.’’ The only alteration one might make in the definition 
would be to substitute laws for law, in as much as the great 
dancer finds herself beset on all sides by restrictions. Not only 
must she practise every day, but she must not ride nor run, or 
play tennis or hockey: she must develope her ear for music, 
seeing so much depends on her sense of rhythm ; and she must 
have an innate or carefully cultivated sense of the beauty of line 
and curve, must, in short, have a feeling for sculpture. She 
must be strong-minded enough to refrain from the pursuit of 
what is merely popular, and to withstand the temptation of the 
big offers that are always awaiting her if she will degrade her art 
by appealing to the lower forms of what is quaintly termed the 
public taste. When we remember, moreover, that no measure 
of work and no amount of restrictions will avail to make a dancer 
unless she happen to begin with natural gifts of an uncommon 
order, it will be seen that her art is as rare as it is difficult. Like 
the actor’s it passesina night. No record can exist, although we 
cannot say what marvels the cinematograph may have in store 
when it has ceased from the violent wobbling that serves so 
often to disfigure its work to-day. Down to the present hour 
dancers have relied for their measure of immortality upon their 
audiences, and too many of them have been compelled to cast 
their pearls before—people who have no real taste for rare 
jewels. 

Put the average man or woman into a gallery filled with 
sculpture by great masters and they will affect a serious interest in 
what they see ; some, doubtless, will feel interested. Let two or 
more dancers realise a piece of world-famous statuary on the 
stage, and some of the same people will be vexed because they do 
not turn somersaults. Dancing is of the moment; we must 
appreciate it here and now, and to do that we must treat the work 
to which the dancer sacrifices years of labour as something worth 
at least a few moments of serious study. Johnson did humanity 
a huge dis-service when he wrote those much-quoted lines : 


The drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give, 
And those who live to please must please to live. 


It was the more dangerous form of falsehood because it contains 
a half-truth. The drama’s patrons have instituted the law with 
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regard to dancing in England, and the result is that, with the 
exception of one or two dancers who are great enough and 
strong enough to ignore the law, we find nobody on the stage 
who can dance. Of course I am treating dancing as movement 
regulated by art, and ignoring the many who, though they come 
upon the stage and move after their fashion, cannot dance or 
should not dance, and those others who earn some ephemeral 
popularity among the unthinking, though their work bears 
the same relation to dancing that a coon-song has to the Choral 
Symphony. 

The tendency of these days and their immediate predecessors 
is towards a cultivation of the obvious. You can buy all the 
wisdom of the world, in fortnightly parts, at a cost of a halfpenny 
a day, and I have no reason to believe that such wisdom is worth 
a penny less than it costs. But you cannot become a dancer by 
the devotion of a daily halfpennyworth of time to your work, 
nor can you hope to understand pantomime by bringing your 
day’s halfpennyworth of intelligence to bear upon it. To 
appreciate, one must study, must take the entertainment 
seriously. Unfortunately, in this country nobody seems to 
think that dancing need be studied at all, and English dancers 
encourage the fond illusion. Then, again, many people seem 
to think they are born with a natural right to dance, and from 
this false proposition they come to lamentable conclusions. Men 
and women, whom Nature had no intention at all of turning into 
dancers, may be seen in any ball-room, shamelessly pursuing the 
graceful waltz, the intolerably vulgar but happily named barn- 
dance, or some graceless square measure. One would not 
suggest that they do these things with malice aforethought, but 
that they sin partly through ignorance, and partly because they 
cannot see themselves as others see them. If you could but 
eliminate from the ball-room all who have no natural right to be 
there, there would be room for the remainder to dance in 
comfort, and no mere spectator would suffer pain at the sight of 
others’ pleasure. When the Irishman, being asked if he played 
the violin, replied that he had never done so but was sure that 
he could if he tried, people laughed at him ; but every ball-room 
can show people whose assurance recalls the Irishman’s, though 
he would have realised his shortcomings much sooner than they 
do. How much more dignified is the attitude of the Eastern 
gentleman who, when he wishes to enjoy dancing, sends for 
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trained dancers to delight him? Unfortunately, the vaulting 
ambition of the younger generation in England has o’erleaped 
itself, and landed that generation upon the stage. 

A few years ago it became apparent to every amateur that 
if highly trained dancing, an art’s ripe product, was not to 
be acquired, the other variety was; and to justify themselves, 
the skirt-dancers, who at that time were as the sand upon the 
sea-shore for multitude, found that ballet-dancing was ugly. 
They passed from skirt to serpentine dancing ; they loaded the 
lighter stage with draperies, they loomed large in the programmes 

benevolent causes, until a wit remarked that “ Charity 
uncovered a multitude of shins,” and this, too, although Loie 
Fuller reduced their pretensions and their methods to absurdity 
by setting long waves of Bokhara silk, or some equally light 
material, fluttering in strange lights, what time she herself was 
hidden from view, and called the result dancing, ignoring the 
obvious fact that no human being was at all necessary in the 
performance, and that a small motor or gas-engine could have 
done the work with equal animation and less fatigue. The 
triumph of the skirt was established, and then the wave of 
physical culture spread over these islands ; gymnastics and 
contortions of the ugliest kind were added | to modern stage- 
dancing, until, by means of such devices as “splits” and 
“catherine wheels,” dancers had acquired the very maximum 
of vulgarity, inelegance and—popular approval. But it remains 
undeniable that the performer, even when she has learned to 
manipulate draperies, to kick the back of her own head (rejoicing 
either in her agility or in the hollow echo), and to hop round the 
stage holding one leg up as though it were a flagstaff, is as far 
removed from the ability to dance as she was in the days 
when she was a perfectly inoffensive member of the community, 
for whom the world held nothing quite so desirable as her 
feeding-bottle. Dancers must be born as well as made,—unless 
they happen to be born in the south of Spain, and there alone 
they seem to be born ready made. 

In the Continental schools attached to great opera-houses, and 
sometimes subsidised by Government, the work of the dancer is 
not of the kind that can be learnt in a year or so. Life in the 
dancing-school begins when a child is no more than eight or nine 
years old, and the ordinary course demands some nine years of 
study. Practice goes on day by day throughout the year, and its 
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monotony is only relieved in the winter, when the opera season 
begins, and débutantes may take some modest place in the line of 
the corps de ballet. Starting with the exercises practised by the 
help of the side-supports, exercises that are merely designed to 
loosen the limbs and make them pliable, the pupil proceeds to the 
same exercises without assistance, the mere task of turning the 
foot out properly taking no little time for its accomplishment. 
From these general exercises steps follow ; then comes posing, 
which always seeks to realise classical forms. After that there 
are the jumping lessons, and the da//on movements, intended 
to give the suggestion of aérial flight ; and only when all these 
subjects have been mastered may the pupil turn to the study of 
gesture. Not only are many of the steps that must be studied 
exceedingly difficult, but the dancer who has learnt her work in 
the schools of Vienna, Milan, Moscow, or Paris knows well 
enough that should she falter in their execution, she will have no 
chance at all with the public. In Italy, for example, the audience 
understands the technical side of a dancer’s art just as well as it 
understands the quality of a singer’s voice, or just as well as the 
patrons of a London music-hall understand the chorus of a comic 
song. A singer may come to a London opera-house, and if he 
happen to be a little flat or a little sharp, or to sing with far more 
thought for himself than the opera he is honouring with the loan of 
his voice, he may be called to account by the critics, but he is fairly 
safe to escape the censure of the audience at large, because at 
least three out of four of that audience will not have noticed that 
he is in fault. But in Italy a singer who committed any error of 
the first magnitude would get a reception that he would never 
forget ; indeed, I greatly doubt whether he would be allowed to 
sing again on the scene of his failings. In like fashion, the 
dancer who failed in ballet to execute a difficult step with absolute 
neatness and precision, would find a decidedly unpleasant 
reception awaiting the end of the movement. Her audience have 
a standard of judgment and will understand what the movement 
should have been like. In London, on the other hand, several 
great dancers have told me that it is not worth their while to 
take trouble about very difficult steps, because unfortunately they 
are not understood ; while something that is obvious and child- 
like in its simplicity, like a pas de bourrée, is safe to meet with a 
measure of applause at least as great as that which rewards some 
movements which can only be acquired at the end of long years 
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of study by a very few dancers whose natural gifts are ex- 
ceptional. If you watch a really distinguished dancer, you are 
bound to notice that she never has an ungraceful movement or 
unhappy pose. It is not a case of occasional happy moments, but 
of one long succession of movements whose rhythm has the 
beauty of fine verse. The results that make great dancers so 
much admired by those who are at any pains to study their work, 
are quite within the reach of English girls; but it is an unfor- 
tunate fact, for which every great ballet-mistress will vouch, that 
English girls as a class do not take the trouble to work hard 
enough to acquire the perfect control over limbs and movement 
that is the reward of their Continental sisters. It is on this 
account that what is sometimes called English dancing cannot 
be taken seriously. Of course one cannot blame the English 
dancers altogether : it is of very little use to prepare a delicate 
dish for the delectation of the sturdy animal whose favourite food 
is thistles ; and while the public remain content with a pretty face, 
a pleasing figure, a dainty dress, and an air for which barrel- 
organs cry aloud, English girls may regard it asa labour lost to 
give them anything better. And yet the successes in years past 
of dancers like Katti Lanner and Malvina Cavallazzi, and the 
triumph that has fallen to Adeline Genée to-day, must prove that 
there is an English audience for better things. Perhaps, if we 
had more dancers who could and would take their work seriously, 
the tone of what so many people are generously pleased to call 
their taste might cease to be contemptible. 

. S. L. Bensusan. 
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THE ADULTERATION OF BUTTER 


Ir is well that the Committee appointed to consider whether 
any legislation is required to secure the better conduct and 
control of the trade in butter and substitutes for butter has at 
last got to work. Very few of those connected with the manu- 
facture of pure butter will have any hesitation in affirming that 
something must be done at once to control the trade in and regulate 
the use of what are termed “ butter-substitutes,’—in other 
words, fraudulent adulterants. Even the general public must 
see the necessity of legislation, if it takes sufficient interest in 
what it uses as food to study the evidence given before the 
Committee. The Secretary of the Board of Agriculture said 
that many complaints had been received by the Department in 
regard to the sale of adulterated butter and butter-substitutes ; 
and he suggested that the Committee would have to decide 
whether any further measures should take the form of regulation 
or of absolute prohibition. All the information at the service of 
the Board of Agriculture pointed to the desirability of stopping 
adulteration at its source. He suggested that all places in which 
butter was blended should be licensed, and authorised persons 
empowered to enter for purposes of inspection. The Board’s 
advice was that no butter should be sent out from a registered 
factory containing more than sixteen per cent. of water, and that 
a register should be kept showing the quantity of butter sent 
out. There was no doubt that during the last few years there 
had been a great development of scientific adulteration, and 
representations had been received on the subject from colonial 
producers and distributors, as well as from consumers and 
municipal bodies. In regard to the colouring of margarine, no 
President of the Board had hitherto held the view that margarine 
should not be allowed to be coloured while the colouring of 
butter was permitted. He believed that the most representative 
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dealers in margarine were anxious that the law should be 
observed, though some retailers attempted to pass it off as 
butter. He thought producers of butter were entitled to put it 
before the public in the way which was most attractive to the eye 
and palate. 

Mr. Haygarth Brown, Inspector of the Board of Agriculture, 
said that there was no doubt that a large quantity of water-logged, 
milk-blended butter was being manufactured for the purpose of 
being sold fraudulently. A regular profession of adulteration 
had lately sprung up. There were three firms now engaged in 
teaching people how to add foreign fat to butter. There were 
others who offered to show dairy-people how to adulterate butter 
without being detected, to provide them with adulterants, and 
also with the machinery necessary for mixing the adulterants with 
butter. There were several makers of machinery for adding 
moisture to butter, and they issued circulars to butter-makers 
endeavouring to persuade them to use their machinery. Those 
who engaged in this fraudulent manufacture took pains to find 
out those local authorities who were active in enforcing the 
present law, and avoided sending adulterated butter to those 
places. It was understood that there were public analysts who 
did not feel themselves in a position to certify to adulteration, 
because it was carried out in a scientific manner and in accordance 
with the formulas of the firms which undertook to educate people 
in the art of adulteration. 

He suggested that the best way of dealing with the mischief 
would be to give the right of entry into all places where butter 
was made or manipulated in any way, with a power to take 
samples. All butter-factories should be registered, and it might 
be further provided that in such places they should not be 
allowed to take in fat or oils or other substances suitable for the 
adulteration of butter. He had heard of Dutch firms taking 
butter over to Holland, mixing it with margarine, and re- 
importing it to this country as pure Dutch butter. He would 
not say that all milk-blending should be stopped, but he would 
stop the sale of any butter which contained more than sixteen 
per cent. of moisture. The Board of Agriculture knew what 
was going on, but could not stop it. Ninety per cent. of the 
cases of adulteration would not come to light under the existing 
law. 

Surely the evidence given by these two witnesses renders the 
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enormous prevalence of the practice of adulteration sufficiently 
clear. When we are told that ninety per cent. of the cases of 
adulteration are beyond the reach of the existing law, there can 
hardly be two opinions as to the necessity of strengthening the 
law, when once we are agreed as to what constitutes adulteration. 
This certainly seems to be the crux, for many people who would 
not allow the introduction of margarine into butter-fat would be 
perfectly willing to recognise milk-blended butter, which Mr. 
Haygarth Brown, however, describes as adulterated. Therefore 
it will be as well to discuss first of all the various ways in which 
butter may be tampered with, and see whether some of these 
may be legitimate under certain conditions ; and then to examine 
the chief regulations introduced on the Continent, and see whether 
they might not be employed here with advantage also. 

There are four main divisions under which adulteration might 
be classed :—(1) milk-blending, (2) water-logging, (3) mar- 
garine-blending, and (4) preservatives. It must not be supposed 
that each of these classes should be treated in the same way. 
Milk-blending, for instance, which consists in the addition of a 
large proportion of fresh milk to butter, is not essentially objec- 
tionable, and has no ill effects upon the health of the consumer ; 
but it is objectionable as being unfair to the purchaser, who buys 
what he considers to be butter-fat, and should not be asked to 
pay the price of butter for the added milk. Much the same 
remarks apply to butter which contains too great a proportion 
of water ; this also is unfair to the purchaser, though it is doubt- 
less often innocently so, and merely the result of a want of 
proper knowledge of the principles of butter-making. 

Margarine-blending is on an altogether different plane from the 
foregoing. Here there can be no question at all that the 
intention is to commit a deliberate fraud, and to sell as butter-fat 
what is in reality nothing of the sort. Every effort, therefore, 
should be made to combat this form of adulteration; and 
although it is undoubtedly a very difficult matter to detect it, 
yet the conclusion is generally sufficiently clear to warrant convic- 
tion. There are many forms of fats which are so akin in their 
composition to butter-fat, though far cheaper to use, that their 
presence can only be detected by the very finest tests. These 
tests are concerned with the volatile fatty acids which are present 
in pure butter but not in most other fats. Therefore a reduction 
in these volatile acids is generally a symptom of adulteration with 
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margarine ; but yet a substance has been found, which I shall 
discuss presently, which contains these fatty acids to such a degree 
that its presence cannot be detected. The only safeguard in such 
cases is to compel the colouring of all artificial substances at the 
factory, so that there may be some clue to their subsequent use 
in blending. 

The fourth class of adulterants,—preservatives—is one which 
should not be tolerated on any account. Not only is dairy- 
produce often rendered absolutely poisonous by their introduction ; 
but even if it could be shown that this was not necessarily so, 
there wotild yet be no valid reason for their employment. For 
what, after all, is the purpose of preservatives? It is merely to 
obscure the fact that dirt and other objectionable matter in milk 
and butter are producing their natural effect. Milk which is 
even tolerably pure needs no preservative to keep it in good con- 
dition for twenty-four hours ; if, on the other hand, it is so dirty 
and contaminated with bacteria as to be in danger of becoming 
sour at once, no argument is admissible in favour of the use of 
preservatives for the purpose of retarding such souring. 

Moreover, apart from the question of adulteration, many sub- 
stances used as preservatives are poisonous. Certainly in very 
small quantities they may be almost harmless, but there is no 
possible means of ensuring that the quantity shall be kept within 
proper limits. Their use, therefore, should be absolutely for- 
bidden ; and even now it is possible that any produce containing 
a large quantity of preservatives can be brought within reach of 
the law as not being of the substance and quality demanded. 

Adulteration is practised to a far greater extent upon the Con- 
tinent than it is at home; and since this adulteration is carried 
out upon highly scientific principles, it will be useful to examine 
what has been done abroad to checkmate this fraudulent traffic. 
It is evident from the statements made by witnesses before the 
Committee on the adulteration of butter that these foreign 
practices are beginning to find their way into our own country, 
and it is necessary, therefore, to understand the only methods 
which have so far proved effectual for their detection. 

First let us take the adulteration. In order to understand 
what follows it will be necessary to say a word or two about the 
constitution of fatty bodies. They are composed of a combina- 
tion of glycerine extracts with certain acids. All fatty bodies, 
whether oil, butter, or margarine, are founded on similar com- 
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binations, though there is a regular series of them which enables 
the chemist to distinguish one from another. The acids which 
enter into these combinations are not identical, some being soluble 
or volatile, others insoluble. Now, in analysing any sample of 
butter the only method which has hitherto been successful was 
founded on an examination of the quantity and quality of acids 
present. Pure butter contains a large proportion of volatile 
acids, while other oils or greases such as margarine contain only 
an insignificant quantity, being mostly composed of insoluble 
acids. It followed, therefore, that the determination of the 
quantity of volatile fatty acids present in the fat would be a 
very good indication of its purity. 

There was just one flaw in this method. It was speedily 
discovered that all butters had not by any means the same com- 
position ; although the volatile acids were always present, the 
proportion was not by any means constant. Many samples of 
butter, undoubtedly pure, contained but a very small proportion 
of volatile acids, dependent in a large degree upon the particular 
breed and the individual cow. At the same time, it would be 
unfair to condemn such butter as adulterated, though the imme- 
diate consequence was that such butters were very similar in 
composition to margarine. 

This being so, it was found possible to take the best samples of 
butters containing a large quantity of volatile acids, and mix with 
them a certain proportion of margarine, and yet arrange for the 
mixture to present the same analysis as butter of poor quality, but 
pure. This was what happened, and in many cases it was found 
possible to mix as much as twenty. per cent. of margarine with 
butter without revealing the fact on analysis. It was therefore 
necessary that some means should be discovered of so ear- 
marking margarine that it should be impossible to blend it with 
butter. Two methods were adopted: one, the admixture with 
all margarine of an oil which should be easily discoverable on 
analysis ; the other, the colouring of all margarine at the factory. 

But even the best laid plans sometimes go wrong, and these 
were no exception. Although it became impossible to buy mar- 
garine which could be used without detection in the country which 
adopted these regulations, it could easily be imported from abroad. 
Secondly, margarine which had been coloured at the factory was 
subsequently so thoroughly washed by the fraudulent blender as to 
leave no trace of its origin. Finally, a new substance was dis- 
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covered, in the juice or oil of the cocoa-nut, which was so similar 
in composition to pure butter-fat that it could be mixed with it 
without any danger of detection. 

The chemist was now fairly at his wits’ end, since his favourite 
test for volatile acids had failed him. This is the reason why 
“there were public analysts who did not feel themselves in a 
position to certify to adulteration because it was carried out in a 
scientific manner.” At the same time, all hope was not abandoned 
of finding some way of detecting this fraud. It was presently 
discovered that cocoa-nut butter certainly contained the volatile 
acids of pure butter-fat, but it also contained certain insoluble 
acids. If, then, these were present in any quantity, a presumption 
would be warranted that the butter had-been tampered with. In 
this discovery lies the last hope of detecting the fraudulent 
admixture of foreign oils. 

The difficulty of detecting adulteration in butter still remains 
very great, and no doubt the question will be treated in the Bill 
under consideration. It may be thought proper to forbid the 
use of butters of abnormal composition, or even, in certain 
circumstances, to cast upon the seller the onus of proving purity ; 
but it does not seem just to prevent the sale of any produce 
which can be proved to be pure though adulterated. It has been 
the habit to view the question very much from the same stand- 
point as milk, but this is a great mistake. Unusual expedients 
had to be devised in the case of milk, for if it happened to be 
impure its use was dangerous ; if wanting in butter-fat, it was not 
fit for the purpose for which it had been sold. Butter, however, is 
not precisely in the same pos*tion. It is a pleasant and wholesome 
condiment, but if neither its palatability nor its value as a food 
be destroyed by the admixture of a certain proportion of foreign 
fatsoroils,there seems no reasonto forbid such admixture, provided 
the fact is disclosed and there is no fraudulent intention. This is 
the crux of the matter; and whatever provisions are thought 
necessary for the proper regulation of the butter-trade, they 
should be in the direction of preventing fraudulent practices, and 
not aimed at innocent producers of butter-fat in which the volatile 
acids, which have no alimentary value, happen to be deficient. 

H. L. Puxtey. 
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A VICTORY OVER VESUVIUS 


Tuat morning in February I awoke and found all Naples 
white with snow. Such a thing, said the natives, had not 
occurred for twenty years. Everything glittered in the brave 
sunlight and the skies seemed made of crystal of intensest blue. 
The towering pyramid of Mount Vesuvius loomed white in the 
distance ; it shone with a pure pallor, while from its black apex 
floated the unceasing drifts of smoke. 

“I have conquered many mountains in many lands,’’ said I ; 
“so now, old fire-top, have at you!” 

Giuseppe the guide, true to his appointment, awaited me at 
the station of Torre Citta, which is part of the town of Torre 
Annunciata. Giuseppe was a smiling youth of bland and in- 
sinuating speech, not without that trace of ingenuous subservience 
in it which marks the manner of the native Neapolitan. His face 
was red with the cold, a little striped cap was pulled tightly over 
his head, and a bright bandana handkerchief was twined as tightly 
about his neck. He wore an old, very thick ulster and was 
stamping his feet and clapping his hands because of the cold. 
He spoke a dreadful French, recklessly peppered with Italian. 

Off we started through the stony streets filled with peasants, 
pedlars, bare-headed women, noisy children, and hungry dogs. 
Stopping for a few minutes at a fruiterer’s shop, Giuseppe pur- 
chased our lunch, figs, oranges and nuts, supplemented by a large 
loaf of bread and some goat’s milk cheese. 

The houses of the village became sparse ; we passed fine villas, 
gardens and farms. Boscotrecase, so called because after a 
certain eruption only three houses were left standing there, ‘s the 
last village and lies defiantly along the lower slopes of Veswvius, 
full in the road of his wrath. 

Before us now arose impressively the majestic bulk cf the 
great volcano, the slumbering, death-dealing giant arrayed in a 
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robe of innocent white upon which the sun beat in splendour. 
The open road wound steeply upward between meagre vineyards 
and dwarf pines and soon we came to the belt of deeper snow 
where all vegetation ceased. We arrived at a solitary farm- 
house, inhabited by a happy but very untidy family. There 
we sat down at a table before the door, ate our fruit and 
cheese and drank a bottle of the famous Zachryme Christi wine 
which is very rich and sweet and grown only upon the sides of 
Vesuvius. The summit of the peak seemed as far away as ever. 
From the volcano’s throat huge clouds rolled upward, and these 
would constantly be beaten flat, as by a great wind. Sometimes 
these clouds were black, sometimes white. ‘ The white clouds, 
signor,” said Giuseppe, “are steam, the black are ashes mixed 
with stones. There is a strong wind blowing at the top. The 
funicular is not running to-day ; no one is on the mountain but 
ourselves.” We resumed our climb, Giuseppe mounting swiftly 
in advance at a most uncomfortable speed. As I picked my 
toilsome way over the lumps of scorie hard as adamant, and the 
treacherous hollows filled with snow, lustily and cheerfully he 
would shout back to me, “ Avanti! signor, avanti!” 

The snow grew deeper. About us lay horribly contorted 
masses of lava, black, green, red, and purple, blocks of spumy 
pumice and piles of ashes and brimstone. A great boulder six 
feet in diameter, flung out of the crater a few weeks before, lay 
amidst the shattered wreck of bristling crests and ridges of lava. 
We ploughed painfully through gulches filled with these mis- 
shapen monsters, frozen into awful forms, over sharp, serrated 
edges hard as steel, climbing with hands and feet. Despite my 
angry protest, the nimble Giuseppe was still far ahead, singing 
out in an irritating manner, “ Avanti! signor, avant!” 

We had now attained a height of over three thousand feet. 
Suddenly we entered a stratum of air in which a violent hurricane 
was raging, entirely invisible from below. Progress became ever 
more difficult, the pitch of the peak ever steeper, the speed of 
Giuseppe ever slower, his avantis less frequent and cheerful. 
The wild buffetings of the icy wind flung us about and blinding 
snow began to fall. I reached Giuseppe ; he was standing still. 
** Is it not best to return, signor?” said he. “No,” | replied ; 
“avanti / Giuseppe, avanti!” 

Mixed with the snow-flakes now came showers of cinders, and 
sometimes hot stones and pebbles of a formidable size sang past 
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our ears and plunged into the snow, which in places was thickly 
pitted with them. A small stone struck Giuseppe in the chest. 
“It is really best to return, signor,” he whimpered in my ear. 
“ Avanti! Giuseppe, avanti!” I cried to him above the 
deafening roar of the storm. It was my last day in Naples, and 
I was determined upon reaching the crater, and gazing into it. 

The deep beds of snow now ceased abruptly ; we had reached 
the great cone of loose ashes which crowns the upper reaches of 
the mountain. Instead of sinking into the snow, we now sank 
into this treacherous, sliding, and unstable mass. The storm 
tore madly about us with frantic clutchings at our clothes; it 
dashed the loose pumice and porous scoriz in our faces. Puffs of 
steam issued from everywhere beneath our feet ; we choked with 
the dense, sulphurous fumes, while above us waved and rolled 
the mighty banners of smoke and steam rushing from the 
volcano’s yawning mouth. Blinded, exhausted, and dazed, we 
came upon a pile of rocks and the ruins of a stone hut three 
hundred feet from the top. 

Giuseppe crouched down in the shelter of a wall and 
pathetically refused to go any further. ‘ 4vanti! Giuseppe, 
avanti!” 1 called to him. But neither threats to reduce his 
pay nor promises to increase it, nor proddings with my cane, 
could move the abject Giuseppe to resume the climb. Blue 
with misery, he cowered against the rocks, shivering and forlorn. 
Having no mind to be baulked of my purpose so near its goal, 
1 went on alone. Suddenly an old, gray-bearded man stood 
beside me and took hold of my arm. Whence he had come 
I could not say ; no sign of a human being had I seen except my 
guide, no habitation except the ruined hut. He was one of the 
Government guides intent on earning his four /ire, and had 
ventured to come to my assistance amidst the demoniacal 
tempest and the flying snow. The next instant my other 
arm was also seized—by Giuseppe, his courage restored, or 
filled with fear for his fee. Between the two I toiled up the 
steep incline to the summit. The cone trembled like a jelly and 
fearful rumblings and hollow reverberations were heard. The 
mountain made a noise of breathing like some monstrous animal 
and stirred uneasily as though in sleep. Near the rim of the 
vast crater we dropped on hands and knees and crawled carefully 
to the edge; to stand in that tempestuous wind would have 
been impossible. Extended at full length | gazed into the abyss, 
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Nothing was to be seen at first save the rising billows of dun- 
coloured smoke rolling and wallowing from the depths. Then, 
during the lull, when the vapours cleared, my sight pierced down 
the tremendous gulf of fire, four thousand feet deep into the 
burning heart of the mountain. It was sublimely and thrillingly 
terrible, a spectacle never to be forgotten. A fierce glare was 
cast over everything from below ; the black walls of the colossal 
pit, studded with shining sulphur, reflected it in lurid red; 
flames threshed and darted about far down over what appeared 
to be lakes of boiling lava which bubbled audibly. An inter- 
mittent shudder seemed to convulse this majestic inferno ; great 
boulders danced upward like bubbles, only to fall back with 
thunderous roar into the molten hubbub beneath. A gloom 
would begin to grow and the glare to lessen, when suddenly the 
yellow flames would dart forth again, twisting and spinning in 
hissing vortices and streaming tongues, then die away as swiftly 
as they came. Soon the clouds of sooty smoke began to 
gather and rise again. I lay with the guides upon the loose, 
newly-formed lip of cinders, and a steady stream of these kept 
running downward to the depths. The stupendous circle of the 
crater appeared like some infernal amphitheatre for Nature’s fiery 
sports. There came a blast of heated air and a sulphurous stench, 
and then a charge of cinders and stones, so we hurriedly descended, 
the old volcano throwing his ashen showers after us. 

On the way down, Giuseppe did not deliver himself of a single 
avanti but remained beside me, full of extenuations and excuses 
for his conduct. After I had paid him he extended to me a 
paper to sign, attesting his excellent services as guida de Vesuvio. 
I signed the paper for the cheerful rogue, adding, in English, 
“ during fair weather only,’’—words which Giuseppe took for an 
additional commendation. As I thrust my hands into the open 
pockets of my coat, I found them filled with handfuls of ashes 
and cinders, and several stones as large as walnuts. 

HERMAN SCHEFFAUER. 
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OUR BEGGARS 


One of the most charmingly whimsical of Elia’s Essays is 
entitled A CompLaintT oF THE Decay oF BEGGARS IN THE 
Mertropotis. It seemed to the regretful essayist that the 
mendicants of London, who had long been regarded as among 
the lions of the great city, were on the point of being entirely 
extirpated by “the all-sweeping besom of societarian reforma- 
tion.” Had Charles Lamb been living now, and had he read 
and pondered the records of the London Mendicity Society, 
he would have known that his forebodings were groundless. 
The beggar still flourishes like a green bay tree. Indeed the 
persistence of mendicity is one of the most remarkable facts 
in social history. The beggars of an earlier age were put in 
the stocks, whipped at the cart’s tail, imprisoned, even hanged ; 
it made no difference. And in our own time new laws against 
begging have been passed; the vigilance of the police has in- 
creased ; societies have been formed with the object (among 
others) of suppressing begging ; economists and moralists have 
uttered warning after warning against the promiscuous alms- 

iving on which mendicity depends for its existence: yet it 
is probable that to-day there are more beggars in England 
than ever there were. Such at any rate is the conclusion to 
which the report of the recent Departmental Committee on 
Vagrancy points. Vagrants, the report tells us, are on the 
increase, and vagrants are almost invariably beggars. 

It is true that the outward manifestations of what Charles 
Lamb called “ the oldest and honourablest form of pauperism ” 
have changed somewhat. Some of the old tricks have become 
discredited ; the simulated epileptic fit in which the “ sufferer” 
contrives to foam at the mouth by the simple expedient of chew- 
ing soap, is now rarely seen ; even the weeping-child-trick, in 
which the sympathies of passers-by are attracted toa child sobbing 
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over a lost sixpence and afraid to go home, has grown somewhat 
threadbare. Begging to-day is more surreptitious than it once 
was. It has been affected, too, by the penny post and popular 
education ; the begging-letter is with an increasing number of 
cadgers the chosen medium for the exercise of their talents. 

The beggar occupies a considerable place in English literature. 
He is generally represented as more or less of an impostor, but 
endowed with a humour which makes him, from the reader’s 
point of view at any rate, an amusing companion. His great aim 
in life is to avoid the necessity of working, and his audacity in the 
pursuit of this aim is almost unlimited. 

The beggar of real life is not very different from the beggar of 
literature and tradition, except that he is generally more sordid 
and degraded. It is a melancholy picture that the Vagrancy 
Report gives of the great army of the “ work-shy” wandering 
trom casual ward to casual ward,—hopeless, aimless, and con- 
tented. “Sine re, sine spe, sine fide, sine sede (without money, 
without hope, without faith, without a home),” is the epigrammatic 
description of the vagrant given by one authority. He is a social 
parasite which society would fain get rid of, if it could. But it 
does not know how; and so the wretched vagrant is bandied 
about from one authority to another, and none is able to provide 
him either with the opportunity or the incentive for continuous 
remunerative work. Nor is the beggar of the city one whit less 
of a problem. He too belongs nearly always to the ranks of the 
work-shy. Here and there a beggar may be found who would 
willingly work if he had the chance, but more often his attitude 
of mind is that represented in the epitaph written for himself by 
a saucy rogue on the wall of a vagrant ward : 

Here lies a poor beggar who always was tired, 
For he lived in a world where too much is required. 
Friends, grieve not for me that death doth us sever, 
For I’m going to do nothing for ever and ever. 

There is a quaint story of a beggar of this type in Tue 
GentLeman’s Macazine for 1731. A_ gentleman crossing 
Moorfields was followed by a ragged fellow importunately 
begging for sixpence. After being repeatedly refused he said 
with a melancholy air : “ Well, Sir, I shall trouble you no more ; 
but that small matter would have saved me from doing what I 
shall now be forced to do.” Then with a deep sigh he shook his 
head and slowly moved away. The gentleman thought that the 
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poor fellow, driven to desperation by want, was going to make 
away with himself; and unwilling that his refusal of a trifle should 
drive a fellow-creature to self-destruction, he called him back and 
gave him sixpence, at the same time asking him the meaning of 
what he had just said. ‘ Why, truly, master,” replied the 
beggar, “I have been begging here this whole day to little pur- 
pose, and, unless your charity had saved me from it, must have 
been forced to work, the thoughts of which gave me no small 
disquiet.” 

At the Mendicity Society’s office in Red Lion Square there is a 
curious little museum containing examples of the stock in trade 
of street-beggars, which have been confiscated on their conviction. 
Here may be seen a crutch which was left behind him in his 
flight by a “lame” beggar, who ran like a hare when an attempt 
was made to apprehend him. Another curious object is a very 
crude representation in colours of an operating theatre showing 
a man having his tongue cut out. The worthy who exhibited 
this work of art also carried with him a bottle containing a tongue, 
which a credulous public supposed to be his own diseased 
member, but which examination proved to be a sheep’s tongue. 
Several other pictures representing accidents and surgical 
operations are to be seen in the museum. They are always 
painted with the utmost degree of realism which the skill of 
the artist could command, and one would suppose were rather 
calculated to excite disgust than pity ; but no doubt they served 
their purpose of drawing many halfpence from the pockets of 
passers-by. They represent, however, an obsolete fashion in 
begging. One rarely now sees in the streets these pictorial appeals 
to pity ; they are'rather too blatant for present requirements, for if 
they attract the attention of the public, they also attract unwel- 
come notice from police and mendicity officers. 

More in favour with the modern beggar is the visiting-card- 
trick. To bring this trick to a successful issue the beggar must 
be a man of respectable appearance and some address, for it 
is essential that he should gain access to your drawing-room. 
There are more ways than one of doing this. The beggar may 
come in the guise of a politician to solicit your vote for the next 
parliamentary or municipal election, or of a philanthropist to 
interest you in some charity; or he may come as a needy 
suppliant with a plausible story for which he gains your ear by 
mentioning the name of your friend, Mr.———, whose acquaint- 
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ance with you he has by some means ascertained. If he is 
fortunate enough to be admitted to the drawing-room, he asks, 
before going, if you will oblige him with a glass of water. 
Should you leave him for a moment to comply with his request, 
he takes the opportunity to pocket any visiting-cards he may see 
lying about. Presently one of the cards comes back to you. It 
is presented by another caller, and on the back you read: 
‘** Bearer is a thoroughly deserving man. He is on his way to 
(some distant town) to obtain work. I have given him ten 
shillings. Can you help?” On receiving such a message you 
probably add your donation, and are surprised when next you 
meet your friend to learn that he knows nothing whatever of 
your caller. Some of the other stolen cards will be similarly pre- 
sented to other friends of the people whose names they bear. 
Thus, the vicar’s card will be presented to one of his church- 
wardens, the town-councillor’s to one of his colleagues on the 
council, and so on. Visiting-cards are a recognised article of 
commerce in some of the common lodging-houses frequented by 
the begging fraternity, where they are sold at prices ranging up to 
five shillings according to the supposed value of the card as a 
bait. Stamped letter-paper is sometimes obtained in the same 
way ; it comes in very handy for writing false testimonials. 

But it is in the concoction of begging-letters that the ingenuity 
and resource of these social parasites find their amplest field. 
To a beggar of talent this branch of the profession is at once the 
safest and the most lucrative. As he sits at home at ease, 
unmolested by the police, and unembarrassed by the cross- 
a of intended victims, he can give the reins to his 
ancy and produce piteous appeals which, if he has ordinary 
luck, will touch the hearts and loosen the purse-strings of some 
to whom they are addressed. To minimise the risk of prose- 
cution those who make a business of this sort of thing often 
write under assumed names, and give the address of a news- 
agent’s or barber’s shop where letters written in reply will be 
received and kept till called for. 

The writing of begging-letters must be an extensive industry. 
Wealthy people who have a reputation for philanthropy receive 
dozens of such letters every day. Of course not all are the work 
of impostors, though a considerable number are. Many people 
have adopted the plan of sending all their begging-letters to be 
investigated by the London Mendicity Society, the officials of 
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which have consequently a singularly intimate acquaintance with 
this peculiar form of literature. Last year the Society in- 
vestigated for its subscribers 1,608 letters, bringing the total of 
begging-letter records in its possession to something like 235,000. 
The Committee of the Society are of opinion that twenty-five 
per cent. of the begging-letters that come before them are from 
absolute impostors, another fifty per cent. are classed as un- 
deserving, leaving only twenty-five per cent. of more or less 
deserving cases, though not more than five to seven per cent. 
could be described as very deserving. 

Assistance is sought by begging-letter writers for all kinds of 
objects,—to prevent a home being sold up, to establish a boy in 
business, to buy appliances for invalids, to float a new invention, 
to publish a book or start a newspaper. The beggar who calmly 
appealed to a well-known philanthropist to supply the means by 
which he could gratify the yearnings of his artistic soul is 
probably exceptional even in circles not remarkable for reticence 
and self-reliance. 


Poverty [wrote this worthy, a young man living in the Black Country] 
is a relative term, and depends upon the constitution of man’s mind, It is 
true I have always had enough to eat, and have never borrowed money or 
been in debt. But what of that? I feel that within me that makes me 
miserable until I have seen Niagara and St. Peter’s at Rome. I understand 
music—theory and practice—but have never seen an opera. . . . I long to 
hear the great organ at St. Paul’s and attend a concert in the Albert Hall. 
But these are all forbidden pleasures, and this, Sir, to a man like me 
constitutes poverty. 


While many writers make no apology for addressing perfect 
strangers without introduction, others, more wily, take the 
precaution of manufacturing plausible reasons for appealing to 
the benevolence of those they favour with their attentions. The 
commonest plea is that of the old servant. Many years ago, 
says the suppliant, he was coachman or gardener in the service 
of the present or late head of the family, and to give plausibility 
to his tale he introduces some reference to persons or events in 
the household not likely to be known to outsiders. This local 
colour is obtained by listening to the conversation in certain 
West End public-houses frequented by servants of wealthy and 
titled people during the London season. Officers are continually 
receiving letters from writers who allege that they have served 
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under them in the army, but who are found on enquiry to be 
old soldiers only in a metaphorical sense. One beggar always 
adopts the name of the person to whom he writes, representing 
himself to be a distant relative. 

The methods of collating begging-letters and comparing one 
with another, which are adopted by the Mendicity Society, reveal 
many frauds which would probably otherwise have escaped 
detection. Letters with different signatures and emanating from 
different addresses are found to be the products of the same 
ingenious hand and brain. The poor old man who wants £2 
immediately to save him from the distress and indignity of 
having his wife buried by the parish, is shown by the Society’s 
records to have already buried fourteen wives. The woman 
who has fallen into arrears with her rent, and will be turned into 
the street with her children unless thirty shillings are forth- 
coming immediately, spoils her case by po reg it with the 
notice to quit; this she has bought at a stationer’s for a penny, 
and filled in with imaginary particulars, signing it with the name 
of a landlord who does not exist. 

A pile of perhaps a hundred letters represents that part of the 
output of one notorious begging-letter writer which has fallen 
into the hands of the officials of the Mendicity Society. They 
are signed with two or three different names, and written from 
several addresses (mostly accommodation addresses), and there 
are even attempts to vary the handwriting ; but there are certain 
characteristics which betray the identity of the writer to the 
Society’s experts. The letters reveal the fertile imagination of a 
master of fiction. The plots of the stories are continually 
varied ; nor do they lack those subtle touches that give veri- 
similitude to what might otherwise seem bald and unconvincing. 
The appeals are illustrated with photographs of the sick daughter 
for whom the writer is seeking admission to a convalescent 
home, and the aged mother tor whose comfort he is so 
affectionately solicitous. One letter is accompanied by a rent- 
book showing several years’ regular payments followed by five 
or six weeks’ arrears, on account of which the brokers are in 
possession ; but the entries in the rent-book have obviously 
been made at one time and with the same ink. Nothing seems 
to come amiss to this gentleman. If he cannot get money he is 
content with letters of recommendation to hospitals and for 
surgical aid, for these things are marketable in the circles in 
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which he moves. He has served several terms of imprisonment, 
but always returns to the old calling after these periods of 
enforced retirement. Many of his letters must bring good 
returns, or he would surely have abandoned such a risky 
career. 

If it be asked what, in general, are the emoluments of this strange 
calling, it is difficult to answer with certainty. Undoubtedly 
begging pays sufficiently well to deter a good many people 
from joining the ranks of honest industry. It is a calling in 
which some men remain for the whole of their lives, and in which 
they even bring up their children. But as to the actual sums 
amassed by beggars, some rather wild stories have been current at 
different times. The truth seems to be that in this, as in other 
callings, there are good wages for the most successful. A good 
begging-letter may be worth as much as £10. There is one 
practitioner of the art known to the Mendicity Society who has a 
banking-account, and another who is an owner of house-property. 
On the other hand, many begging-letters emanate from common 
lodging-houses which, presumably, are not the abodes of the 
affluent. And there is one well-known gang which has its head- 
quarters in the workhouse, sending out batches of letters addressed 
from various shops in the neighbourhood. When good luck 
rewards their efforts they take their discharge from the work- 
house, and live in luxurious ease for a while, returning when the 
money is spent. 

As to the emoluments of street-beggars the evidence points to 
their being often superior to those of industrious working-men. 
An old man in a workhouse, giving some reminiscences of his 
early life, confessed that on one occasion he stood in the streets 
of Manchester with three “ motherless”’ children (hired for the 
occasion) and collected thirty shillings in five hours. He was 
speaking of a period perhaps fifty years ago. The motherless- 
children-trick is probably less practicable now, but it would seem 
that the street-beggar does pretty well even without such adven- 
titious aids. A few months ago a young man was charged at the 
Marylebone Police Court with begging. He was sitting on the 
kerb, asking passers-by for a few pence to get a night’s lodging ; 
when arrested he was found to have £1 12s. 4d. in his pockets, 
About five shillings a day is estimated by the experts of the Mendi- 
city Society to be the average earnings of an ordinarily successful 
street-beggar in London ; the figure is arrived at by observing 
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the amount of money found on beggars who have been arrested. 
Information of every case of begging which is brought before 
the London magistrates is sent by the police to the Mendicity 
Society, in order that particulars of the case may be added to the 
Society's records, and that the Society’s constables may attend to 
give evidence of previous convictions. About 78,000 records of 
street-beggars are now in the Society’s possession, apart from the 
enormous mass of information relating to begging-letter writers. 
The value of these unique records is shown by the fact that last 
year the Society’s constables were able to give evidence from 
personal knowledge in ninety per cent. of the cases brought before 
the London magistrates. 

What is the extent of street-begging at the present time ? Last 
year there were 3,019 convictions for begging in the London 
Police Courts alone, and of course those who are arrested are but 
a comparatively small proportion of the beggars in the streets, to 
say nothing of the large class of street-singers, and sellers of 
matches and bootlaces, who for the most part are but beggars 
under a very thin disguise. It is estimated that in the London 
police area the enormous sum of £312,000 goes into the pockets 
of street-beggars every year. 

And how much of this mis-called charity is worthily bestowed ? 
Practically none at all. That is the almost unanimous conclusion 
of those who have studied the subject, and the remarkable thing 
is that the good-natured public through whose weak benevolence 
mendicity continues to flourish knows that this is so. Why, then, 
it may be asked, if all men recognise mendicity to be an evil 
thing, do they not cease to encourage it? The reason no doubt 
lies in the good-heartedness, and also in the weakness of average 
humanity. To throw a sixpence to a street-beggar is an act 
compounded of good-nature, selfishness, and indolence,—a fairly 
common amalgamation in human character. To pass the starving 
and shivering beggar absolutely unmoved argues a callousness 
of disposition which is, happily, not common. To investigate 
his case and effectively relieve his necessities, if the case is 
deserving, involves an expenditure of time and effort, and 
perhaps money, which few have the will, even if they have the 
ability, to make. 

The London Mendicity Society has done something to enable 
benevolently disposed people to assist the really deserving 
minority without endowing the idle and dissolute majority of the 
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begging fraternity. Subscribers may obtain from the Society 
supplies of food-tickets, each representing twopennyworth of 
food, and of enquiry-tickets, which they may give to beggars in 
the street. If a beggar presents an enquiry-ticket at the Society’s 
office, his character and antecedents will be promptly enquired 
into, and a report will be sent to the subscriber, who will thus 
have an opportunity of giving effective help to any deserving 
case. If the beggar is an old hand it is probable that there will 
be a fairly complete biographical note about him among the 
wonderful records at the Society’s office. In any case the 
officers of the Society soon discover something of his character 
and antecedents. It is probable that a very short experience of 
this system will convince anyone that deserving beggars are rare 
birds indeed. 

Sir Eric Buchanan, the Secretary of the London Mendicity 
Society, in his evidence before the Vagrancy Committee stated 
that during the seventeen years that the system of enquiry- 
tickets had been in force many cases had been sent up to the 
office of his Society, but up to the end of June, 1905, he had 
not found a single case that his Committee felt justified in giving 
money to, after the prompt enquiry had been made; he added, 
however, that since that date one deserving case had been found. 
It is little wonder that after such an experience Sir Eric should 
be driven to the conclusion that the London beggar is an 
impossible creature. A solitary deserving case in seventeen 
years can hardly invalidate such a conclusion. The honest and 
industrious poor, however great may be their necessities, do not 
beg. The great bulk, therefore, of the money given to street- 
beggars is worse than wasted, inasmuch as it is a premium on 
idleness. 

If casual almsgiving could be stopped, mendicity would cease. 
But how is this “ mean, slovenly, disloyal and pernicious vice” 
(such are the terms in which Thomas Walker in THe OriGINnaL 
characterises promiscuous almsgiving) to be stopped? In some 
parts of Germany and Switzerland there is a law which imposes 
a penalty on those who give alms to beggars. But the Vagrancy 
Committee is no doubt right in assuming that public opinion in 
this country would not at present support such a measure. And 
there is this to be said for the indiscriminate giver in England ; 
in the present chaotic condition of our Poor Law administration, 
and the inadequacy of public provision for the destitute work- 
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seeker, it may chance (say once in a hundred times) that the 
casual gift affords real help in a case of genuine and undeserved 
distress. 

At present, for instance, a destitute man tramping through the 
country, and seeking work never so earnestly, has in most 
districts no public provision made for his sustenance between the 
time of leaving one casual ward in the morning and arriving at 
another in the evening. If, therefore, he cannot get work, he is 
practically forced to beg or steal any meal he may get during the 
day. The proposal of the Committee that the work-seeker shall 
be provided with a way-ticket entitling him to lodging, supper, 
and breakfast at a casual ward, early discharge in the morning, 
and a ration of bread and cheese for a mid-day meal should, if 
carried out, do something to remove the most plausible excuse 
for casual almsgiving, though it is perhaps too much to hope 
that this or any of the other reforms advocated by the Committee 
will entirely remove the evil. 

Societies which set themselves to discover and make known 
the real facts about beggars, and to unmask their manifold tricks 
and hypocrisies, may do much to diminish the sum of mendicity 
and so divert charitable contributions from unworthy to worthy 
objects. But while human nature remains what it is, both in its 
goodness and its weakness, it is probable that the beggar will not 
cease to be a factor, albeit, let us hope, a steadily diminishing 
factor, in the national life. This is a somewhat melancholy 
conclusion, perhaps, but probably a true one. 

Hucu B. Purporrt. 
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CORNEILLE 


Tue sixteenth century had closed ; the great age of intellectual 
passion and spiritual revolt was over ; the new century, coming 
into its inheritance, deplored its predecessor’s wild licence, 
thanked heaven that its own tastes were more respectable, 
and set to work to restore a proper regard for authority. “ The 
day of kings is done,” the great French nobles cried exultantly 
on the death of Henry the Fourth, but they could not read the 
signs ; it had not nearly reached its zenith when Pierre Corneille 
(whose tercentenary France is celebrating this year) was born. 

Corneille was the son of a prosperous Norman bourgeois, 
Keeper of Woods and Waters in the viscounty of Rouen, and 
was born in Rouen on 6th June, 1606. He was educated at the 
Jesuit school, studied law and was called to the bar, but he 
had in his own person no rhetorical gift and his first client is said 
to have been his last. He obtained, however, two Government 
offices, and for twenty years he watched conscientiously over the 
State interest in the sale of timber, settled disputes between the 
pilots of Villequier and the ship-owners of Havre, and spent 
his spare time in writing verses and plays. In 1629 Mondory, 
a popular actor and manager who had brought his company 
to Normandy for the summer, took Corneille’s comedy, 
Me ite, back with him to Paris, where it met with a surprising 
success. It was played anonymously, probably in a tennis-court 
hired for the season ; and somewhere in the dimly lighted hall 
an awkward, ill-dressed young man, on his first visit to Paris, 
watched the performance, listened to the critics, and went home 
convinced that, while he had much to learn of the technique 
of his art, he was the first among his contemporaries to discover 
its true secret. 

With sacerdotal solemnity Malherbe and the Hotel de Ram- 
bouillet had already undertaken the reformation of letters, and 
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they fell, as reformers must, an easy prey to the satirist. But 
while we smile at the cases brought before their tribunal, at the 
innocent expressions which were sentenced to perpetual banish- 
ment, and at the intolerable verse which left the court without 
a stain on its character, we must salute with respect their effort 
to purge literature of the grossness and pedantry which disfigured 
it. During the first quarter of the new century the theatre still 
offered a refuge from the tyranny of the purists, and in defiance 
of the new canons of decency and good taste, it continued the 
brutal traditions of the past ; no respectable woman could be 
seen in it. But here, too, by degrees the influence of the salon 
made itself felt, and in Richelieu’s love of the drama it found 
a powerful ally. The play was the statesman’s only recrea- 
tion, and dramatists did not flatter their mighty patron when 
they wrote of the debt they owed him for the cleansing and 
ennobling influence which he had exercised upon their art. The 
licentious absurdities of the old tragi-comedy were already 
passing out of fashion when Me ire attracted the notice of the 
Court and secured the minister’s patronage for its author. It 
was followed by half a dozen other plays, one of them a tragedy, 
Mepea, imitated from Seneca, and for a few months Corneille 
was one of the five men of letters employed by Richelieu to 
write a play under his own direction ; but the practised hand, 
which had moulded so many men and events to its own purpose, 
could make of him neither a courtier nor a collaborator. His 
slovenly dress, his clumsy figure, his hesitating and embarrassed 
air, all unfitted him to shine in a society which prided itself 
on the polite elegance of its manners; he was absent and 
melancholy, his talk was extremely tedious, and he never lost his 
bad provincial accent. ‘He ought never to be heard off the 
stage,” said a great lady dismissing him slightingly. But with 
his self-mistrust and timidity there was blended a lofty certainty 
of his poetic mission which never deserted him ; it penetrates 
even the very few love-poems he wrote, and prompts him to warn 
the pretty actress, who despised her ungainly admirer, that a 
thousand years hence her fame will be in his hands, 





And men will only know you fair 
Because | tell them so. 
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It clashed fatally, however, with the Cardinal’s dramatic ideas ; 
the poet was released and hastened back to Rouen to spend his 
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CORNEILLE 629 
recovered freedom in writing Tue Crp, which was played for the 
first time in December 1636. 

Tue Crip created an extraordinary sensation. It drew an 
unusually distinguished audience to Mondory’s new theatre 
in the Marais ; the house was full to overflowing, and persons of 
quality contended for the niches and corners where their pages 
generally perched. It was played three times at the Louvre ; 
half Paris learned it by heart, and in the provinces they said, 
Beau comme le Cid. But of the emotion which stirred those first 
spectators one notable element passed away with them. The 
play was of Spanish origin. Spain was the natural foster-mother 
of Corneille’s genius, and his classic models were the Cordovans, 
Seneca and Lucan ; but when he took her national hero for his 
own, circumstances lent the choice a singular interest. The 
keynote of Richelieu’s policy was his unwavering hostility to 
Spain. All his political life he had fought the power which for 
nearly a century had been the evil genius of France, and nowhere 
more relentlessly than in the King’s chamber, the narrow space 
which, thanks to the incessant intrigues of the Queen (Anne 
of Austria, the Spanish King’s sister,) gave him, he said, more 
trouble than all the rest of Europe. The fortunes of Spain were 
everywhere declining ; her decadence had manifestly begun when 
Corneille, as if to re-gild her fading prestige, presented his 
splendid rendering of the Castilian legend, and all Richelieu’s 
enemies pressed to acclaim the incarnation of Spanish chivalry 
superb, invincible, (thirty years after Don Quixote,) in his ardent 
youth and courage driving the foes of Spain before him, and 
wept to see mirrored in the sorrows of Chimeéne the trials of her 
countrywoman, the beautiful, unhappy Queen. 

Richelieu made no immediate reply to his protégé’s dazzling 
imprudence. A patent of nobility was granted to the poet’s 
father, and the Cardinal’s niece, the Marquise de Combalet, was 
permitted to accept the dedication of the play when it was 
published in March ; but six months later it became evident that 
he had not entirely overlooked the offence. Tue Crn’s success 
had raised a storm of disparaging literary comment, which the 
poet’s high and very frank appreciation of his own merit 
did not tend to allay. His rivals denounced him as a 
plagiarist, a contemner of Aristotle and the ancients, and 
as a perverter of morals. “In literature as in nature,” said 
Scudéry, who led the attack, “there are objects which at 
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first sight seem to be stars and prove afterwards to be merely 
worms”; and he went on to offer Tue Crp as an example 
of these disappointing phenomena. Corneille answered: his 
friends and Scudéry’s threw themselves into the quarrel ; and at 
last Scudéry, who prided himself upon being more of a 
gentleman than an author, challenged Corneille to lay down 
the pen and take up the sword. The poet declined. He was 
willing, he observed, to take the world’s word in questions 
of birth and breeding, but a duel, while greatly displeasing the 
Cardinal, could not possibly help any one to decide how much 
better his Crp was than Scudéry’s Lisperat Lover. It was 
at this point that the Cardinal obliged the French Academy 
to intervene. Rather against its own will, he had lately trans- 
formed the literary coterie, which was in the habit of meeting 
at private houses, into a national institution ; and he considered 
this an admirable opportunity for it to exercise its office of 
directing the public taste. The members did not respond with 
any alacrity. They urged that their claim to exercise a “certain 
authority over the language was already greatly resented ; and 
what, they asked, would happen if they ventured to oppose, as 
they were clearly expected to do, the popular verdict? They 
were also forbidden by their statutes to judge any work except 
at the request, or at least with the consent, of the author, and 
this condition Corneille was by no means disposed to fulfil. 
There is no proof that Richelieu, as has been repeatedly 
suggested, was moved by personal jealousy of Corneille’s talent ; 

his animosity towards the play can be easily accounted for 
without this rather ridiculous assumption. He was not disposed 
to overlook the absent-mindedness (it appears to have been 
nothing more) which had led one of his own pensioners into the 
enemy’s ranks: he did not approve of the moral of the play, 
which is, in fact, hardly defensible; and it is improbable, 
judging by what we know of his taste in poetry, that he could 
really have admired Corneille’s romantic lovers. In any case 
he meant the Academy to condemn the drama, and its resistance 
yielded to the pressure of an imperious warning: “ «Tell these 
gentlemen that I shall love them as they love me.’ Corneille 
was lured into giving grudgingly what passed for an assent : 

“ Messieurs de l’Académie may do what they please ; since you 
tell me it will amuse his Eminence to hear their opinion, I have 
no more to say.” After five months of a laborious effort to 
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content their formidable protector without offending everyone 
else, the Academy published its Sentiments on Tue Crp. It is, 
perhaps, to the honour of the judges that, while they bitterly 
offended Corneille, they by no means satisfied Richelieu, 
admiring and blaming with anxious moderation and balancing 
Aristotle and the rules dexterously against the play’s direct 
irresistible appeal to the heart, what they call “ its inexplicable 
charm.” Corneille would have responded, but Boisrobert, 
through whom his pension was paid, persuaded him to forgo 
the dangerous pleasure, and the poet reluctantly agreed. “I 
am,” said he, “a little more of this world than Heliodorus who 
preferred to lose his bishopric rather than his books, and I care 
more for my master’s good graces than for all the reputations in 
the world.” ‘The reasons which made them speak kept me 
silent,” he added long afterwards. His discretion was rewarded ; 
the Cardinal accepted the dedication of Horacz, his next play, 
interested himself very kindly and effectively in his marriage, 
and continued for the remnant of life that remained to him 
his usual liberality ; but the poet never forgave his patron. 
Richelieu died in 1642, and some poetic observance of the event 


was looked for from Corneille ; but, except for an epigrammatic 
trifle, he remained silent. Six months later, on the death of 
Louis the Thirteenth, his anger leaped fiercely into flame in the 
sonnet (unpublished in the poet’s lifetime) in which he regrets 
the fate of the prince, the innocent accomplice of his minister’s 
crimes, who wore the crown for thirty-three wasted years and 
ceased to live just as he began to reign. 


Vainqueur de toutes parts, esclave dans son cour, 
Son tyran et le notre a peine perd le jour 
Que jusque dans la tombe il le force a suivre. 


And there are linesin Tue Deatu or Pompey, in Ornon, and in 
Artiza, thirty years later, in which we may see his resentment 
still smouldering. 

The other great events in Corneille’s life, Horacr, Cinna, and 
PoLyEucTE,—it is not easy to omit Nicomepe—succeeded each 
other rapidly, and were followed by a number of dramas ex- 
tremely unequal in merit. Crnna and Potyeucre were re- 
cognised at once as masterpieces ; the death of Camilla spoiled 
Horace for the critics because it violated the unity of the action, 
and it injured the play, Corneille says, for the audience generally 

















632 CORNEILLE 
because Camilla persisted in dying on the stage, instead of flying 
from her brother, when he drew his sword, and receiving the fatal 
stroke out of sight, as the author intended. “I have observed,” 
says Lisideius in Dryden’s Essay or Dramatic Posste, “ that in 
all our tragedies the audience cannot forbear laughing when the 
actors are to die ; it isthe most comic part of the whole play.’’ In 
1647, after two disappointments, Corneille’s candidature os the 
Academy was successful ; five years later he forsook the theatre 
and spent seven quiet years in translating THe ImiraTIon oF 
Curist and in writing his essays on dramatic poetry. In 1659 
he returned to Paris and to the stage with CEpipus, which was 
well received ; but his reign was now definitely over. Moliére 

.was there, and a more redoubtable rival was close at hand ; in 
1665 Racine, not much older than Corneille was when he won 

his first laurels with Metire, produced his tragedy of ALEXANDER 

THE Great. He had previously read it to the older poet who 

told him that, though he had a great deal of poetic talent, he was 

no dramatist ; but the public thought differently, and his ANDRo- 

MAQUE aroused an enthusiasm which recalled the welcome given 

to Tue Crp thirty years before. The two poets were pitted 

against each other as they have been ever since, but it was a very 
unequal combat. In the new court which had gathered adoringly 
about the young King, the plain shabby old man, now more melan- 
choly and taciturn than ever, was hopelessly out of fashion, and so 
were his heroic lines ; the handsome young poet with his grace, 
his studied and exquisite simplicity, his melodious play upon the 
sensibilities, his intimate knowledge of the heart, carried all before 
him. ‘ The public nowadays,” says one of Corneille’s contem- 
poraries sadly, observing the change, “ is all for tears and tender- 
ness. Once it demanded great situations nobly handled ; now 
it is content with characters.’” The young Duchess of Orleans, 

Henrietta of England, amused herself by persuading both poets 

to write a play on the same subject, and each produced a Titus 

AND Berenice without knowing that the other was engaged on the 

same plot. The Princess did not live to be judge in the contest, 

and the two plays appeared three months after her sudden and 
mysterious death. Corneille’s partisans spoke contemptuously 
of the young adventurer, 


Infelix puer atque impar congressus Achilli, 


and Racine retaliated with delicate malice, deriding the heavy and 
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CORNEILLE 633 
antiquated weapons of his rival, his declamations and his stage- 
tricks, and recalling the attacks of a certain spiteful old poet, 
malevoli veteris poete,on Terence. At the present time votes 
might probably be divided between the two plays, but in the reign 
of Louis the Fourteenth they were all given to Racine, and 
Corneille took his defeat very hardly. The wounded pride of 
the artist was not his only trial. In 1662 he had sold his house 
in Rouen and had moved to Paris, but living was more expensive 
in the capital and he had dowries and professions to provide for 
his six children. If his circumstances were not quite so straitened 
as has sometimes been imagined, they were certainly not quite 
comfortable. ‘1 am surfeited with glory and hungry for gold,” 
he said one day to Boileau. His private life was very simple and 
sober ; he was a good husband and father, “‘ very easy to live 
with,” says his nephew, the best of brothers, an industrious 
magistrate, a very modest and peaceable Academician, and a con- 
scientious churchwarden, so busy at Easter with the parish 
accounts that he snatches an hour with difficulty to attend to a 
literary correspondent. His last play, Surena, produced in 1674, 
was a failure, but the tragic genius which had gleamed out for the 
first time forty years ook in Medea’s famous answer, 


Dans un si grand revers que vous reste-il ? 
Moi, 


Moi, dis-je, et c'est assez, 
flickered up once more in Eurydice’s closing words : 


Quoi, vous causez sa perte et n’avez point de pleurs ? 
Non, je ne pleure point, Madame, mais je meurs. 


Ten obscure and silent years followed ; he died on 1st October, 
1684. Students of heredity will notice that this hater of tyranny 
and disorder was the great-great-great-grandfather of Charlotte 
Corday. 

To give Corneille his due place in history, we must not con- 
sider him as a tragic poet whose work dates from Tue Crip, but 
we must begin, as he did, with Meire. There is no intrinsic 
virtue in Me ire ; it is a dull silly play which might long ago 
have been deservedly forgotten did we not know that, in writing 
it, Corneille made the great discovery which he passed on to 
Moliére. In later life Corneille, considering his youthful per- 
formance, dwells on its many defects and its one supreme 
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merit. He resolved to banish from his scene the buffoon, the 
parasite, the cheating valet, who had been regarded till then as 
indispensable to comedy, and to replace them by real men and 
women. He took comedy to be a portrait of life, and aimed 
therefore at making his characters talk “ not like authors but like 
well-bred people.” ‘‘ Their love-making was to be of a kind as 
unusual on the stage as it is usual off it,” and he intended “ to 
put nothing in their mouths but what those whom they repre- 
sent would probably say in their place.” The difference between 
tragedy and comedy, headds, has nothing to do with the rank of 
the personages ; a king is not out of place in a comedy if he can 
be made sufficiently amusing, and “ vulgar and knavish charac- 
ters” are unnecessary. Nothing of the kind had been so far 
attempted on the Parisian stage ; Me.ire is the first French 
comedy of manners. The execution of the play fell sadly short 
of its aim ; La Veuve (1633) comes nearer the mark, and there 
are passages in it charming in their humour and ease. But three 
years later, wearied of the ordinary conditions of life, of its 
triviality and its colloquial phrases, he turned his back upon his 
every-day people and began with Tue Crp the line of great 
tragic dramas which have effaced the recollection of his early 
essays in comedy. 

In the days before Tue Crp Corneille neither knew nor cared 
about Aristotle ; it was not, he explains, that he wilfully disobeyed 
the rules, but he did not know of their existence. His own 
common-sense taught him the advantage of concentration and led 
him to shun the error of his contemporaries who were capable, he 
declares, of taking a century for the time of action and the whole 
inhabited earth for their scene. Even when he learned the 
existence of the dramatic unities, they did not weigh heavily on 
him, and he boldly maintained his independence in the teeth of 
Tue Poerics. ‘We may be permitted to believe,” he said 
daringly, ‘“‘that the ancients did not know everything.” His 
respect for Aristotle was still comparatively slight when he wrote 
Tue Crp. He chose his subject first, and reconciled it with Tue 
Poetics long afterwards as best he could; and in a sense it 
stands alone among his dramas, divided by its strength and 
truth from those that precede, and by its treatment of the love- 
motive from those that follow. Its subject is generally described 
wrongly as the conflict between love and duty. Rodrigue, 
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Chiméne’s betrothed, kills her father in an unavoidable duel ; and 
the poet sets himself the task of uniting the lovers in spite of this 
apparently insurmountable obstacle. The Academy thought that 
the barrier ought to have been insurmountable ; they blamed 
Corneille for entangling his personages in a difficulty from which 
they could not be extricated satisfactorily, and most critics who 
can consider the story coldly, undistracted by the lovely poetic 
veil in which it is draped, willagree with the censors. The only 
apology that can be made for the happy ending is to be found in 
the fact that the conflict is not between love and duty, or 
between filial love and passion, but only between passion and a 
regard for appearances. Chiméne does not deceive anyone into 
believing that she has any real horror or repugnance for the man 
whom she persists in speaking of as her father’s murderer ; her 
conscience is not troubled for a moment, and the only barrier 
between them is the one erected by public opinion, a con- 
ventional difficulty which the sovereign, the natural arbiter in the 
court of honour, is perfectly qualified to remove. This is why 
he is entitled to assure Rodrigue that he may rely upon time and 
the royal influence. 


Pour vaincre un point d’honneur qui combat contre toi, 
Laisse faire le temps, ta vaillance, et ton roi. 


Even so, the happy ending has scandalised many of Corneille’s 
admirers, and some have gone so far as to assert that the king 
promised more than he could possibly perform, while others 
regret that the poet did not discover in the last act that Don 
Diegue was not Chiméne’s real father. The poet himself, in his 
reflective old age, was evidently disturbed about the moral of 
the play in which for the first and last time he allowed love to 
show itself dominant, irresistible, the lord of all; but he consoled 
himself by trusting that no man leaving the theatre would wish 
that he, too, had killed the father of his mistress in order to 
receive Rodrigue’s reward, and that no girl would desire that her 
father should die by her lover’s hand to share with Chiméne the 
terrible joy of loving him even while she demands his death. 
There is, perhaps, no dramatic masterpiece against which so much 
may be said, and said very justly, as Tue Crp; but when the 
critic has done his worst there still remains the play’s “ inexplic- 
able charm,” its vital atmosphere of poetry and romance. ‘“ You 
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say, Sir,” wrote Balzac, to Corneille’s fiercest assailant, “that he 
has blinded the eyes of the world, you accuse him of spells and 
sorceries ; but will you not confess that, if magic were not for- 
bidden to us, it would be a fine thing to be an enchanter ?” 
Corneille himself on a somewhat similar occasion offers the best 
apology for his most popular drama: “It is not a crime for a 
poet to dazzle where he cannot convince.” 

But the triumph of Tue Crp left Corneille uneasy. His inflexible 
confidence in his own genius was not stronger than his reverence 
for authority, and he was no democrat. He had appealed 
successfully from Casar to the people, but the popular verdict 
did not content him; what he thought of it he told them in 
Horace three years later : 


Horace, ne crois pas que le peuple stupide 

Sois le maitre absolu d’un renom bien solide. 

Sa voix tumultueuse assez souvent fait bruit, 
Mais un moment I’éléve, un moment le détruit, 
Et ce qu’il contribue 4 notre renommée 
Toujours en moins de rien se dissipe en fumée. 


When the censors of Tue Crp accused him of having violated 
the rules, its partisans declared that if he had, it was no matter : if 
one can arrive at perfection, they said, without the aid of Aristotle, 
why not? Before long Corneille resented the defence not less 
than the accusation. He conceived of comedy, as we have seen, 
as a portrait of life, we might almost say as merely a portrait of 
life ; the writer of comedy looked about him, noticed what the 
people he met did and said, and there already was the best part 
of his play. He conceived of tragedy (the seventeenth century 
applied the word to any serious drama regardless of its catastrophe) 
as a territory lying a little beyond the borders of the world we live 
in, aremote unfamiliar region not to be safely traversed without an 
authoritative guide. The company of the guide often embarrassed 
him terribly; he pondered long on the probable meaning of his 
oracular utterances, and longer still on ingenious methods of 
evading them or explaining them away. How to reconcile one- 
self with Aristotle? This is the constant burden of his later 
thoughts ; and if he often ended by going his own way, it was 
always with regrets and apologies, never with Moliére’s free 
heart or with Racine’s quiet assurance. In the three years which 
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CORNEILLE 637 
divide Tue Crp from Horace, he had worked out a sort of 
tragic formula from which he departed no more ; and hencefor- 
ward though his work varies immensely in quality, its principles 
do not alter. The spontaneous romantic impulse which gave us 
Tue Crp never returned, except for an hour when it inspired him 
to write Don Sancue D’Aracon. 

In composing his formula Corneille was a poet, a moralist, and 
a man of his own time. His poetic theory he derived mainly 
from Aristotle. ‘‘ We are not now,” he says, “obliged to walk 
in the footsteps of the Greeks, but I do not think that we are at 
liberty to depart from their rules.” What, then, are the rules? 
Corneille does his best to discover them, but he does not find 
them perfectly intelligible, and in this, of course, he is not singular. 
“Our misfortune is,” he says, “that Aristotle, and Horace too, 
wrote obscurely enough to require an interpreter.” Corneille is 
never very certain that his own interpretation is correct, but he 
does the best he can with it. His moral theory, on the other 
hand, was his own, though it is deeply coloured by the period 
in which he lived. 

Corneille did not confound the poet and the moralist, but he 
considered them inseparable, and he was all the more a moralist 
because he wrote for the theatre. It was, he perceived, too 
strong a force not to count seriously in the eternal conflict which 
it is its business to mimic. The recognised guardians of morality 
viewed it with grave misgiving; the Church condemned the 
stage, and the stage, to justify itself, must share the Church’s 
burden. This, he thought, should be done mainly in two ways; 
the poet may offer the spectators models worthy of imitation, and 
maxims which they may remember and practise, but above all he 
must make his plays end well, that is to say, with the reward of 
the well-doer. It is on this point that he brusquely parts from 
Aristotle. That philosopher had averred that poetic justice 
is only a concession to the imbecility of the audience ; no 
thoughtful man can deceive himself into believing that the 
curtain always falls in real life on the bad man getting the worst 
of it. Corneille refuses to follow him. He holds that nothing 
stimulates us to be virtuous so much as the sight of virtue triumph- 
ant in the fifth act ; and indeed to his devout and candid soul the 
ultimate victory of the good is no melodramatic convention but 
only a somewhat brief summary of the facts. In the end “ it’s 
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better being good than bad,” and Justice, eternal, inevitable, does 
speak the last word, though not always within the twenty-four 
hours which is all the space permitted to the French dramatist. 
This is why so mariy of Corneille’s dramas are what he calls 
happy tragedies, closing on a note of peace and hope. It must 
be admitted that the moralist’s resolute optimism is occasionally 
the poet’s destruction, as in Nicomepe, the great play which goes 
all to pieces in the last scenes because Corneille is bent on 
making everyone happy, including the wicked step-mother. 
Nicomeéde may have believed in Arsinoé’s conversion, but no one 
else can credit it for an instant. 

It is still in pursuance of his moral aim that Corneille chooses 
to add a third emotion to the “ pity and fear” of Aristotle. He 
arrived to find the stage straining to excite and to gratify 
a craving for the forced and the unnatural ; and he himself in 
his second play, Curranpre, proved himself as capable as anyone 
of putting together a tissue of outrageous absurdities. When 
the true function of tragedy dawned upon him, and he rose 
to the height of his calling, he still failed to divest himself 
entirely of his taste for the abnormal. He still thought that to 
move the passions strongly, the subject must be extraordinary 
and unusual ; but he perceived that it might just as well be 
unusual goodness as unusual crime, or, more infallible still, 
a union of the two. The passions, he says, may be purged 
by admiration more surely, perhaps, than by the double means 
which Aristotle prescribes. His view of life is the heroic view, 
and the effect which he produces on a single string is amazing. 
We like to admire, but not unbrokenly or for very long at 
a time: there is no attitude, in fact, which wearies us so soon ; 
and no writer has ever challenged this universal prejudice of 
faulty humanity so successfully as Corneille. Polyeucte and 
Severus, Czsar and Cornelia, Nicoméde and Attale, are all 
engaged in sublime contests of magnanimity, and they all interest 
us to the last line, or, to be quite accurate, to the last scene but 
one. And they do more than this. The average play-goer, as 
Corneille reminds us, is neither a saint nor a hero; but the 
poet’s glowing belief in the splendid possibilities of human nature 
makes him ask himself if he might not be both. 

The plan has, of course, its disadvantages. “When you 
paint men,” says Moliére, “ you must paint from Nature, and 
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you have done nothing if the men of your time cannot recognise 
themselves. When you paint heroes, you do as you please ; 
they are fancy portraits in which one does not look for a 
resemblance.” Corneille’s first heroes were men, but men 
presented to us in startling situations, contending with surprising 
difficulties ; but by degrees the poet begins fatally to interest 
himself more in the situations than in the characters, until in the 
end we are left with ingenious situations and no human beings 
to fill them. Corneille’s partisans taunted Racine with being 
able to paint only Frenchmen ; they thought it was because 
their poet’s Huns and Parthians and Turks were foreigners that 
they did not recognise them. The test of naturalness cannot 
well be applied to Huns and Parthians, of whom the Frenchman 
of the seventeenth century knew even less than we do, and 
Corneille, there is no doubt, innocently presumed upon this 
ignorance. He grew more and more into the habit of placing 
his heroes not only in countries and epochs, but in positions 
which put them beyond the reach of criticism ; and in doing so, 
he put them outside the limit of our interest. I can imagine 
myself, with a little alteration, in the position of Severus or 
Nicoméde, and I can say to myself as the action proceeds,—that 
is how I too should have felt and spoken. But if my mother on 
a false report of my father’s death had hastily married again, 
and my father, thus provoked, had retaliated by betrothing him- 
self to a young and beautiful girl, and had consequently been 
assassinated by my mother’s orders ; if the above-mentioned 
beautiful girl, with whom, after my father’s death, both I and my 
twin brother fall in love, refuses to marry me until I have 
solemnly vowed to murder my mother in order to avenge 
my father; and if, further, no one knows whether I or my 
brother am the rightful heir except our mother who refuses to 
tell until one of us has solemnly vowed to murder the girl we 
both love,—how should I feeland act ? I should want a little time 
to consider. This is the plot of Ropocunez, omitting the minor 
complications, and Ropocune Corneille considered to be his best 
play. He ranked it so because for it he had invented what 
M. Sarcey, the veteran critic, declares is “the finest theatrical 
situation which has ever been put on the stage.” It was indeed 
time for Racine to arrive. 

The best proof of Corneille’s genius lies, perhaps, in the fact 
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that, although his way was the mye way, we only remember by 
what splendid mountain-heights it: led him. We lay down the 
book of the hour to read once more his incomparable Cinna, 
to watch once more in Potyevcte the beautiful drama swaying 
harmoniously to the breath of the unseen ; and we rejoice to 
celebrate with unchanging admiration the birthday of the great 
tragic poet whose poetic theory has been dead for nearly three 
centuries, 


H. C. Macpowa tt. 








